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Looking Forward... 


 - buying and the 
continued accent on equipments that include only 
“newly fabricated materials” under PWA execu- 
tive rulings in public school construction are work- 
ing a serious hardship against many reputable 
equipment companies long in business and well 
known for their dependable standards of quality. 
It appears to be the unvarying practice under 
these federally subsidized projects to let contracts 
to the lowest bidder. In too many cases the rela- 
tionship of quality to price is overlooked. 

The ruling regarding the use only of newly fabri- 
cated materials is another case of theory that neg- 
lects actual practice. The theory behind the use 
of only newly fabricated materials is good. It was 
designed to stimulate secondary employment by 
creating additional jobs to produce this material. 
In practice this rule has been operating to favor 
many fly-by-night concerns that have no back- 
ground and can therefore prove that everything is 
new. The old established corporation with stock 
on hand to be able to meet seasonal demands has 
been handicapped. So far as we are aware no 
attempt has been made by the contract letting au- 
thorities to give long established manufacturers 
much consideration. Even a slight calculation 
would show that as the products in storage are 
used, the reputable manufacturer proceeds to re- 
place them in order to have a complete line at the 
disposal of his educational clients. 

Neither of these procedures appears to us rea- 
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sonable in practice. Some attempt should be made 
to protect the reputable manufacturer and jobber. 
There are two possible remedies. School executives 
can insist, on the basis of their experience, on again 
placing quality factors in the specifications and 
pointing out the long time value of fair play for 
reputable producers. On the other hand, producers 
may bring these issues before the federal authority 
by letter. If the seriousness of current practices 
were fully understood it seems reasonable that 
essential changes would be made. 


i IS now possible to re- 
view through published evidence and cloakroom 
whisperings the results secured by the National 
Education Association Lobby for Federal Aid. The 
John J. Douglass bill calling for $75,000,000 direct 
aid to all types of schools was the principal venture 
of the educational lobby. It included a section pro- 
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viding for diversion of public funds to nonpublic 
institutions. After being approved by the education 
committee in the House it was referred to the rules 
committee and quietly killed because Southern 
members would not agree to the abrogation of the 
principle of undivided school support. The Logan 
bill in the Senate, practically a duplicate of the 
Douglass bill, was also defeated. The next attempt 
was to secure the same amount of money by ear- 
marking the FERA appropriation. Since earmark- 
ing funds was against administration policy, this 
attempt also failed. 

The total result obtained was legal authorization 
to lend through PWA to school districts up to $75,- 
000,000 upon adequate security to pay back salaries 
to teachers. By making local banks joint losers on 
any defaults these loans will only be made to school 
districts in good financial condition. Actually, the 
worst need is in districts whose underlying security 
hardly forms a good loan base. In addition, there 
is an inferred promise from Administrator Harry 
Hopkins, later denied, that FERA funds up to 
$48,000,000 would be used in emergencies to keep 
the schools open. 

The outcome was obvious to those familiar with 
conditions at Washington even before the lobby 
started its work. The administration believes that 
education is a state function and also feels that 
social safety lies in decentralized school systems. 
Hence any successful efforts by a professional 
lobby would mean that the lobby was stronger than 
the administration. In the second place, the federal 
administration has steadfastly refused to consider 
anything but emergency aid to schools in order to 
avoid establishing a precedent. 


a problems of recon- 
struction in education must be solved by the states. 
This fact was obvious several years ago and the 
entire program would probably be further toward 
realization if less attention had been paid to na- 
tional lobbying as a means of relief and support. 
The last six months should have convinced even the 
secretariat of the National Education Association 
of the wisdom of lending its major support to the 
development of state programs. Forty-four legis- 
latures meet in 1935! All effort should be directed 
to secure essential consideration of problems 
within the legal pattern of the state. If the bally- 
hoo for national support is eliminated the teaching 
profession may get away from the feeling that 
distant fields are greener and easier to reach, de- 
voting instead its complete attention to the difficult 
task of creating a dynamic public opinion behind 
reconstruction legislation. 

There is no need of minimizing the problem. It 
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is most difficult. Under our plan of reorganization 
and in terms of our tradition it is the only way. 

There are several fields of problems requiring 
immediate solution in the reconstruction plan. It 
is first essential that the goals of education in our 
democratic pattern be restated and widely pro- 
mulgated. Upon these goals it is possible to build 
a working program of essential institutional serv- 
ice. The first fundamental legislative problem to 
be considered by most states is basic reorganiza- 
tion of administrative units. So long as the present 
inadequate district system exists it will be impos- 
sible to provide an intelligent or economical pro- 
gram of finance. It seems apparent that the 
smallest practical administrative unit is the county 
and possibly, in numerous instances, a much larger 
territorial unit. Until rational equalization is se- 
cured through elimination of existing extravagant 
small local units, it is difficult to determine to what 
extent state aid is needed. If permanent support 
is given before reorganization, then current inade- 
quacies will become permanent and trouble is being 
laid up for the next depression. Territorial reor- 
ganization of administrative units is an absolute 
primary fundamental. 


4 4 


Reorganization of state tax systems in order to 
secure better balance, segregation of sources and 
taxation of all wealth is now in the process of 
development. Even without support from the pro- 
fession, these changes will probably occur within 
a relatively short time since they are essential for 
other agencies of civil government as well. Intelli- 
gent understanding of this problem and support 
of the program by the profession undoubtedly will 
assist materially in speeding up the process of 
reconstruction. 

The third problem, that of supplying adequate 
and sufficient personnel, is one that must be solved 
by the profession itself. So long as the present 
maladjustment between supply and demand con- 
tinues no force can maintain teachers’ salaries. 
So long as poorly trained but legally qualified 
teachers are being certificated without reference 
to need, they will continue to crowd out the better 
trained teachers. A number of states have already 
made plans for adjustments and are controlling 
their teacher production programs to demand. Oth- 
ers have as yet done nothing about it. Its solution 
depends on the attitude the profession in the field 
takes and the pressure it brings upon teacher train- 
ing centers. 

There will be depressions in the future. During 
depressions it is quite obvious that social income 
shrinks and that monies raised by taxes must also 
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shrink. Unless these facts are realized and provi- 
sion is made to secure a balanced income, education 
will suffer almost as badly in future depressions 
as at present. The safest means of providing a bal- 
anced income is to eliminate all borrowing for 
capital enlargement and to conserve all credit for 
short term loans during periods of reduced income. 
Adoption of this policy will require the develop- 
ment of a long time instead of merely an annual 
budget. 


It is apparent that reorganization into larger 
administrative units will require much new build- 
ing. If the new plans include attendance districts 
developed around sociologic centers and better use 
of existing city district plants, the new capital 
investment need not be so large as has been fre- 
quently assumed. Local districts cannot carry the 
load out of current income. Essential finance for 
capital construction finance must be provided by 
either the state or the federal government, or by 
both agencies. 

Federal aid for capital improvement is desirable 
as well as feasible. Federal aid for school sites, 
buildings and equipments is in line with a sound 
public works program. Aid so given, like that for 
roads, eliminates any possible centralized control 
after the building is completed. The dangers of 
physical standardization and plan crystallization 
through bureaucratic control should be considered. 
The annual need until after 1940 for physical con- 
struction is $500,000,000. It seems probable that 
the federal administration will lend sympathetic 
ear to such a program after essential reorganiza- 
tion has been made and actual need determined. 
It is the only safe and desirable form of federal aid. 

Another large problem is that of social inter- 
pretation. Until the profession considers the insti- 
tutional relationship to the public on a larger plane 
than that of mere publicity, terminal results are 
dubious. One of the first needs in this field is for 
reorganization of the teaching profession into a 
guild with its major strength lying within each 
state. Another need is for a change in conception 
on the part of teacher training institutions of the 
teacher’s function in a democratic social pattern. 


VV HILE other problems 


are being discussed this fall it is well to remember 
that next to the teacher the most important single 
instructional agency in our public schools is the 
textbook. While some of the worst deficiencies 
were remedied last year and city school districts 
are slowly setting aside more funds to replace 
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worn-out and inadequate books, the condition in 
our smaller districts is still serious. It will prob- 
ably continue to be so until the free textbook idea is 
more completely adopted. 

When books must be purchased by children at 
retail prices, which include the middleman’s profit, 
they are of necessity used by each family until 
absolutely inadequate. If any life is left in them, 
they are sold to the dealer as secondhand books 
and resold by him at a much higher profit than is 
possible on new books. Consequently the retailer 
is much interested in stimulating the sale of second 
hand books. Even though these books are physi- 
cally inadequate it is impossible for school authori- 
ties to remedy matters under current conditions. 

The only reasonable solution to the problem of 
inadequate books appears to be to extend the free 
textbook practice and then to make sufficient allow- 
ance in each budget to cover needs. The actual 
annual average cost per child in 1928 when books 
were purchased at wholesale by the school district 
was only $1.55. Quite insignificant compared to the 
total cost of education ($71.61) of the same date. 
Don’t neglect the textbook! 


| pro- 
grams for fall and winter meetings are now being 
prepared. Whatever the general or specific nature 
of these gatherings, provision should be made to 
bring before the profession speakers who repre- 
sent both conservative and radical opinions with 
respect to professional and social problems. The 
attempt made last year by the National Education 
Association secretariat and last spring by many 
state secretariats to eliminate from the platform 
those individuals who held views divergent from 
their own cannot be looked upon with enthusiasm 
in a group that should be open-minded to the views 
of all persons. 

Members of the profession should be considered 
as mature individuals who can listen to various 
types of discussions and form their own judg- 
ments. The function of the ultra-conservative is to 
point out the dangers of change; that of the radical 
is to stimulate thinking toward the value of change. 
Both elements are essential in any sane discussion 
through which it is assumed that an opinion will 
be developed. It is hoped that the profession will 
continue to maintain its reputation for broad- 
mindedness and sanity. Do not remove all of value 
and life from a program. Let us maintain our state 
and national meetings as open forums. 


Avs Uniter 
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Education and Government 





HE time has come for men and women who 

believe in democracy to declare the simple 

truth that government can be no better than 
the schools that prepare youth to bear the rights 
and privileges of citizenship. 

We are not interested in saving schools for their 
own sake, but we are greatly concerned as to the 
part the schools will play in shaping the thought 
and will of our people toward solving the problems 
of government. We are troubled not so much be- 
cause some schools have closed, but rather because 
every child may not have the opportunity to so 
much of education as will enable him to keep his 
part of the world going right. We are not so much 
interested in the size of the school tax bill, as in 
whether we are getting the best possible return 
for every dollar invested. We do want to know 
that the public schools are attacking surely and 
effectively the problems that a changing industrial 
civilization is forcing upon our people. 

Good can come out of this depression. The ap- 
parent breakdown of public education during the 
last three years is due not so much to the depres- 
sion as to weaknesses that have been developing 
during a generation. We had come to accept the 
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public school as we accept the telephone or the 
automobile without thinking much of its purpose 
or its work. As a people we had for the most part 
ignored repeated warnings that the economic foun- 
dations of our state school systems were crumbling, 
that the educational machines created in the first 
half of the nineteenth century were breaking down 
under the load required by changing conditions of 
the twentieth century. 

Neither the school nor its work is something to 
be taken for granted. “WE, the people” determine 
what these schools will do. We create institutions 
to prepare teachers. We tax ourselves in order that 
the schools may help children and youth fit them- 
selves for the work of adult years —in a broad 
sense, to exercise the rights and privileges of citi- 
zenship in a democratic society, or, as Mad’son 
stated it, to be their own governors. 

“WE, the people” cannot satisfy our obligations 
by merely creating something we call a school, by 
placing certain of our citizens in charge, and by 
committing our children to their care for a period 
of years. We, too, are citizens and must share with 
these citizen teachers an understanding of the pur- 
pose and work of the school and the responsibility 
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of the Hudson River from 
near Bear Mountain Inn. The 
photo shows Iona Island, Dun- 
derberg (on right) and Peek- 
skill (in distance). The State 
Office Building, Albany, N. Y.., 


is shown on this page (right). 


By 
ALFRED E. SMITH 


for its success or failure. I speak not 
because of my interest in the school, 
but because of my belief in the public 
schools as profound contributors to 
the strength or weakness of the states 
and the nation. 

Perhaps I can contribute most 
through speaking of those issues con- 
cerning which I have had experience. 
| have referred to the economic foun- 
dations of public education. Herein, 
there are two problems of vital con- 
cern to education — breakdown of the property 
tax and inequalities in the distribution of wealth. 

During my first term as governor of New York, 
the state was confronted with a shortage of teach- 
ers. The war and a rapidly expanding industrial 
system had enticed many of the abler men and 
women from the schools. Business and the more 
remunerative professions were luring our youth. 
Our state-supported normal schools and teachers’ 
colleges had only about half the registration they 
had enjoyed in 1914, and the half they had was 
drawn, for the most part, from the less fit. Even 
unskilled labor fared better than teachers. School 
superintendents were confronted with employing 
almost anyone who would agree to keep the schools 
open. Of the nearly 7,000 teachers’ certificates 
issued by the commissioner of education during the 
year 1919-1920, barely 45 per cent represented 
graduation from normal school or college. 

In 1919, the legislature added $5,300,000! to the 

‘Soper, Wayne W., Development of State Support of Education in 


New York State, University of the State of New York Bulletin, No. 
1019, May 1, 1933, p. 42. 
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state school fund and authorized the commissioner 
of education to apportion it in the form of an addi- 
tional $100 quota for each teacher employed. In 
competition with the larger gains of business and 
industry a $100 annual salary increase was incon- 
sequential. Faced with this fact, in 1920, the legis- 
lature added $20,550,000 more to the state school 
fund, established minimum salary schedules for 
different types of school districts, permitted local 
school authorities to establish higher schedules, 
and required the commissioner of education to 
apportion this larger fund in the form of teachers’ 
quotas. Through these two acts, the people of the 
State of New York again demonstrated that educa- 
tion is a state function and that the quality of the 
teaching staff in any school of the state is a matter 
of moment to all the people of the state. 

In 1922, a survey of the rural schools of the state 
drove home to our people an understanding of the 
glaring inequalities of wealth among the several 
school districts. The wealth back of each teacher 
employed ranged from less than $2,000 in the 
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poorer districts to more than $900,000 in the 
wealthier districts.! The decreasing value of mar- 
ginal farm lands had something to do with this 
problem but the segregation of corporate wealth 
was the chief factor. In the strictly rural areas, 
the payment of teachers’ quotas by the state had 
ameliorated this problem somewhat, but it was too 
acute to be solved by such a simple device as a 
teachers’ quota. Something needed to be done, but 
the means of doing it was not so clear. 

Meanwhile the demand for public education was 
increasing. An ever increasing percentage of chil- 
dren was going to high school. More youth wanted 
vocational training. Physical education and medi- 
cal inspection had been made compulsory. Contin- 
uation schools were developing. The cost of edu- 
cation was mounting. 

Our cities were operating under a 10 per cent 
tax limitation. The cost of government in every 
branch of the public municipal service was increas- 
ing. There seemed no possibility of removing the 
constitutional tax limitation, nor was it altogether 
clear that such action was advisable. A solution 
of the problem was imperative. 

In 1925, I appointed a commission to discover 
what could be done to help our public schools out 
of their dilemma. This commission consisted of 
leading laymen and educators, and was representa- 
tive of the best thought and the diversified inter- 
ests of the state. I persuaded Col. Michael Fried- 
sam, president of B. Altman and Company, to 
accept the chairmanship. My charge to the Fried- 
sam Commission is recorded in the minutes of a 


‘Ruri al School Survey of New York State, Vol. 1, p. 229. 
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conference to discuss the 
situation in education on 
Nov. 6, 1925. I quote from 
these records in part: 

Education is a state func- 
tion. Some of our people in 
some of our localities seem to 
believe it is a lozal function. 
All of our court proceedings 
and court procedure and de- 
bates in the constitutional 
convention point without er- 
ror to the fact that education 
is a state function, and the lo- 
calities of the state simply act as agents of the state in the 
discharge of their duties by statute in carrying on that 
function. Therefore it is the duty of the state, in the first 
instance, to study conditions, to help localities, to bring 
localities into line, to be of benefit to them where it can.... 
Now if the commission is going to meet and cooperate with 
the legislative commission and go seriously into this prob- 
lem, do not come back and say “Real estate must be re- 
lieved.” Suggest how to do it. By the same token do not say 
“New sources of revenue must be provided.” Suggest what 
they should be. 

In its findings the Friedsam Commission laid 
down two fundamental principles. The first was 
that every child has the right to a reasonable stand- 
ard educational opportunity, and the second was 
that wealth must be taxed where it is to provide 
education for children wherever they may be. 
These principles could be made effective only 
through constructive and far-reaching action on 
the part of the state itself. Responsibility for 
equalizing educational opportunity cannot be dele- 
gated. Through a series of legislative acts, New 
York State accepted its responsibility. Between 
1926 and 1930, the state school fund was increased 
from about $43,000,000 to more than $100,000,000. 

Reduced to its simplest terms, the legislation 
growing out of the Friedsam Commission report 
(a). guaranteed to every child in the state a stand- 
ard educational opportunity approximately equiva- 
lent to that enjoyed by the average child of the 
state at the time the report was prepared; (b) 
required every district, in order to share in the 
state school fund, to levy a reasonable, specified 
minimum tax on full valuation, and to maintain a 
school in accordance with the minimum standards 
established by the state, and (c) permitted any 
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district to provide from its own resources an edu- 
cational program beyond the standard guaranteed 
by the state. 

As the depression increased, the wisdom of the 
legislation growing out of the Friedsam Commis- 
sion report became increasingly apparent. Had 
New York been dependent on local support of 
schools as it was before 1919, the record of the 
last three years would have been far different. The 
proof of what would have happened lies in the fact 
that the state last year paid more than half of the 
total cost of education in hundreds of school dis- 
tricts, and that hundreds of cities, villages and 
other school districts reduced their local tax rate 
for schools to a level lower than at any time since 
1914 and still maintained a reasonable educational 
program. 

The effectiveness of New York’s plan for equal- 
izing educational opportunity was dependent in 
large measure upon certain fundamental reforms 
in its tax system effected during recent years. Fore- 
most among these was the gradual but final elimi- 
nation of the state tax on real estate. Second was 
the gradual development of a series of taxes de- 
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signed to reach wealth where it is regardless of 
its corporate form. Prominent among these are 
the income, the inheritance, the corporation, the 
stock transfer, the gasoline and the automobile 
taxes. 

To this enumeration of the attributes of a sound 
system of taxation, we should add a sound pro- 
cedure for establishing the full valuation of a tax 
district as an essential basis for determining the 
capacity of the district to provide education and 
therefore as a basis for calculating the amount of 
state aid to be apportioned. 

One important phase of the New York plan is 
the discretionary power vested in local authorities 
to determine the share of state aid that shall go to 
increasing the educational offering and the share 
that shall be diverted to relieving the burden of 
the general property tax. In 1930, New York added 
$16,364,000 to its state aid fund. Of this total 
increase, $5,579,000 went to tax reduction, $7,521,- 
000 to current expenses, $841,000 to increase in 
balance, and $2,423,000 for capital outlay and debt 
service. It is estimated that the total gross ex- 
penditure for public education in New York State 
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during the current year will be about $60,000,000 
less than for the peak year 1929-1930. More than 
80 per cent of this amount represents relief to the 
local property tax. 

As a result of its system of taxation and its 
method of equalizing educational opportunity 
through a state plan of financing schools, New 
York’s educational system has withstood the eco- 
nomic storm better than have most states. No 
schools have been closed. The minimum school 
year of 190 days has been maintained. The state 
salary schedules are intact. With minor excep- 
tions, no needed school service has been abandoned. 
New York has avoided those stupid attempts of 
society to make little children pay fo” adult folly 
and mismanagement. As the economic tide turns, 
New York is ready to move forward on a sound, 
progressive educational program. 


Other States Have Not Fared So Well 


Other states, I am told, have not fared so well. 
The reasons are not hard to find. 

The National Survey of School Finance! dis- 
closed that of the 48 states, 42 draw from 75 per 
cent to more than 99 per cent of their revenue for 
the support of schools from the general property 
taxes. Thirty-three of the states draw less than 
25 per cent of their school revenue from the state; 
and 14 of them less than 10 per cent. 

There is a close parallel between those states 
that place the burden of the support of schools on 
the general property tax and those that delegate 
or mandate the responsibility for the support of 
schools to the local districts. The general property 
tax is the only tax of any consequence available to 
the local district. When the taxable wealth of the 
district is low the income for education must suf- 
fer; when taxes are uncollectible, schools must 
close. 

On the other hand, as has been pointed out, the 
state can tax income and forms of wealth beyond 
the reach of local taxing districts. Particularly, 
can the state tax wealth where it is and distribute 
the income from such tax on an equitable basis for 
the education of all the children of the state regard- 
less of their environment or of the taxable wealth 
of the district in which they reside. 

There is today urgent demand for the federal 
support of education. I am not opposed to a fair 
and efficiently administered emergency program of 
federal support for public schools, but it behooves 
all friends of public education to give careful 
thought to the question of long term federal aid. 

The forefathers, strong in their support of edu- 
cation, left the responsibility of developing systems 


1Mort, Paul R., State Support for Public Education, U. S. Depart- 
ment of the Interior, Office of Education, 1933, p. 157. 
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of schools to the several states. It is axiomatic in 
American government that control follows sup- 
port. Men may cry federal aid without federal 
control, but so declaring does not determine the 
outcome. In Russia, in Italy, in Germany, we have 
within our own day seen the school system of a 
people diverted to the purposes of a single political 
party. Whoever pays the fiddler calls the tune. 

The problems of public education cannot be 
solved in these states until tax systems have been 
revised to relieve general property, especially agri- 
culture, and to tap those sources of revenue repre- 
sented by income and segregation of wealth. They 
cannot be solved until the state —each state — 
has found an equitable means of taking the state’s 
income where it is and distributing such income 
through equitable means wherever children are. 
State tax systems must be overhauled. The state 
itself must guarantee a reasonable standard educa- 
tional opportunity to every child within its bor- 
ders. Until the several states take these two re- 
lated steps, there is little hope for public education 
through federal subsidy. 

One other issue ought also to be placed in the 
records. The administrative machinery of our pub- 
lic school systems is antiquated, ineffective, expen- 
sive, unsuited to the needs of our day and genera- 
tion. Around every city and village of consequence, 
urban population has overflowed into the country. 
Improvements in transportation and communica- 
tion have forever eliminated the need for a school- 
house within walking distance of every child. The 
assumption that laymen can perform the admin- 
istrative duties necessary to the operation of a 
modern educational program is a travesty. The 
time has come to overhaul the edticational machin- 
ery of our state school systems. 


Will Test the Courage of All Citizens 


To formulate an educational program in terms 
of the government we want, to reorganize the ad- 
ministration of public education, to revise our state 
systems of taxation, to guarantee a reasonable 
equalization of educational opportunity to every 
child in every nook and corner of this land — these 
are problems to test the faith and courage of all 
citizens. First and foremost, they are problems 
for the several states. In every state, let the citi- 
zens assemble, let them formulate their programs. 
Let them keep these programs before their legisla- 
tive bodies until favorable action has been taken. 
Let no governor, legislator or citizen assume that 
he has served his day and generation, that he has 
contributed to the progress of government until he 
has helped his state reach a fair solution of these 
problems.! 


1Given originally in somewhat different form at the Citizens’ Confer- 
ence on the Crisis in Education, Columbus, Ohio, April 6, 1934. 
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Governor Controls Textbook Adoptions 
Under New State Law 


Oklahoma’s revised textbook law can 
only be regarded as further evidence 
of the often demonstrated fact that wt 
is impossible for a state legislature to 
deal with the adoption problem on a 
statewide basis without giving more 
or less recognition to the interest 
that political forces always have and 
always will manifest in the deter- 
mination of the adoption procedure 


NE of the leading textbook publishers has 

() expressed the opinion that “the great evil 

of state uniformity is that the size of the 
contract attracts the politicians.” 

While this fact has been recognized for a number 
of years, state legislatures continue to provide for 
textbook adoptions on a statewide basis and 
naively assume that stipulations regarding the se- 
lection of members of a textbook commission will 
sufficiently safeguard the interests of schools and 
school children against political influence in con- 
nection with textbook adoptions. The action of the 
Oklahoma legislature last year in revising the text- 
book law of that state is a striking example of the 
fact that political forces are never disposed to 
permit state adoptions to be emancipated from 
their control. 

Presumably at the instance of the governor, the 
Oklahoma legislature in April, 1933, revised that 
portion of the textbook law which related to adop- 
tions and set up a textbook commission under con- 
ditions designed to increase rather than decrease 
the opportunities for political control. The com- 
mission consists of seven members, all to be ap- 
pointed by the governor except the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, who is a member ex 
officio with power to vote and with the responsibili- 
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ties of the secretary of the commission. In addition 
to this power of appointment, the law adds to the 
measure of control conferred upon the chief execu- 
tive by specifying that “the persons appointed by 
the governor shall serve for a term of five years but 
shall be removable at the pleasure of the governor.” 

Apparently apprehensive lest the full measure 
of gubernatorial influence might not continuously 
manifest itself in all of the deliberations of the 
commission, this legislative act takes the precau- 
tion to provide that “the chief executive of the state 
shall have the privilege of sitting in all of the 
meetings of said commission and of participating 
in the discussions, but shall not vote in the adop- 
tions of textbooks.”’ It is provided further that the 
newly appointed commission “shall meet at the 
call of the chief executive.” 

Additional power is vested in the governor in 
the following portion of Section 5 of this act: 
“.. . such commission shall not adopt more than 
one-fifth of such textbooks during the year 1933, 
without the governor of the state having first 
issued an executive order finding and determining 
that it would be for the best interests of the state 
that such commission adopt more than one-fifth 
of said textbooks for use in the public schools. The 
governor is hereby granted authority and power 
to make such determination and he is authorized 
by executive order to permit the adoption of more 
than one-fifth of such textbooks; provided that 
adoptions to replace existing contracts expiring in 
1934 and 1935 shall not be made until May 10 of 
their respective expiration years.” 


Legislature’s Action Is Puzzling 


In the light of the history of state textbook adop- 
tions and the frequent charges of political interest 
in and control of the letting of textbook contracts 
under such adoptions, it is difficult to understand 
why any legislature in 1933 would be disposed to 
enact a law so obviously intended to make the text- 
book commission just as subservient to the chief 
executive of the state as his own desires and pur- 
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poses might dictate. Certainly no other interpreta- 
tion can be placed upon the action of the Oklahoma 
legislature in view of the provisions of the law as 
cited in the preceding paragraphs. If a governor 
is clothed with authority to appoint the members 
of the textbook commission, to remove them at his 
pleasure, to be present at all of the meetings of 
the commission and to participate in the discus- 
sions, and to determine the extent to which changes 
in textbooks are to be made in any given adoption, 
it may reasonably be inferred that the legislature 
intends for the governor to decide practically all 
questions pertaining to textbooks. 

No person with an intelligent interest in the wel- 
fare of the schools of his state could possibly hold 
the view that such power over the important func- 
tion of selecting textbooks should be vested in any 
political office or the representative of any political 
organization. But if one should hold the view that 
the state’s chief executive should always be in a 
position to interfere with the fraudulent intentions 
or the objectionable proposals of others who are 
charged with the responsibility of adopting text- 
books, the logical procedure would be to place the 
matter entirely in the hands of the governor. There 
is no occasion for appointing a textbook commis- 
sion unless such commission is to be permitted to 
exercise its own judgment under conditions which 
do not involve the pressure of political influence. 


The Law Was Almost Repealed 


It is not surprising that the adoption that fol- 
lowed the enactment of this law resulted in state- 
wide and prolonged controversy. Even the legis- 
lature in a special session during the summer 
months made an effort to quiet the turmoil by con- 
sidering a proposal to repeal the law enacted in 
the regular session. This bill was introduced in the 
house of representatives early in July and came to 
a vote on July 13. The vote was 36 for repeal and 
48 against repeal, with 34 members absent or ex- 
cused. The July 14 issue of the Daily Oklahoman 
makes the following comment: “Part of the big 
absentee list resulted from a personal appearance 
of the governor in defense of the new adoption, 
forcing many administration men opposing the 
adoption to ‘duck’ the roll call.” 

If this interpretation of the influence of the gov- 
ernor and his interest in the textbook adoption is 
correct, there can be no question but that the ex- 
traordinary opportunities for control of the actions 
of the textbook commission which have been placed 
in the hands of the governor by the Oklahoma text- 
book law would inevitably leave the commission in 
a ridiculously subservient position. If it may be 
assumed that the function of a textbook commis- 
sion is to make a selection of school textbooks on 
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the basis of merit of the books considered, it would 
appear that the Oklahoma legislature has made it 
difficult, if not impossible, for the textbook com- 
mission to exercise this function. 

Soon after the new commission was appointed, 
the governor cancelled all existing textbook con- 
tracts. The commission was then called together 
and adopted a resolution similar to the executive 
order issued by the governor terminating outstand- 
ing contracts. Reports of this action of the gov- 
ernor and the textbook commission indicate that 
the action was taken in conformity with a provi- 
sion of the earlier textbook law which provided 
that whenever that law should be repealed, the 
outstanding contracts should become void. 


Discord and Confusion Resulted 


This action was vigorously opposed, however, 
by the state superintendent of public instruction 
and other leaders in view of the provision of the 
1933 law that textbooks covered by contracts ex- 
piring in the years 1934 and 1935 should not be 
changed “until May 10 of their respective years.” 
On July 13 the attorney general of the state ren- 
dered an opinion to the effect that adoptions of 
textbooks covered by contracts which had not ex- 
pired were not legal and that the old contracts 
would hold. Even so, the commission approved 
contracts for textbook changes that had been made 
relative to unexpired contracts and the governor 
advised the publishers that the new adoptions 
would be carried through. 

In sending out the announcement of the new 
adoptions, as was his duty under the law, the state 
superintendent notified the county superintendents 
that such adoptions as had been made with respect 
to books which were in use under contracts that 
had not expired were not legal adoptions and stated 
that the old books should be continued in use. These 
instructions were in keeping with the ruling of the 
attorney general. Here again the interest and au- 
thority of the governor are manifest in striking 
fashion. According to a news item in the Daily 
Oklahoman for July 21, 1933, a county superin- 
tendent reported that the governor had called him 
over long distance telephone and said, “I see by 
the Daily Oklahoman you're not going to use new 
books down there. You are going to use them, or 
I’ll see that you are removed from office.” 

It thus appears that the governor and the text- 
book commission held the view that the unexpired 
contracts did not interfere with textbook changes 
that the commission desired to make, whereas the 
attorney general and the state superintendent made 
public statements to the effect that changes made 
in relation to textbooks which were in use under 
contracts that had not expired were illegal and 
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that the old books should be continued in use. 

According to the public statements of the gov- 
ernor and the chairman of the textbook commis- 
sion, the motive prompting the cancellation of out- 
standing contracts and the adoption of new books 
was entirely one of economy. It was asserted that 
new bids were received at significantly lower prices 
than those which were being charged for books 
contracted for under the previous adoption. Cal- 
culations reported by the chairman of the textbook 
commission indicated a possible saving of $398,000 
during the succeeding three-year period as a result 
of the new contracts. Through the pages of the 
Blue Valley Farmer, the governor repeatedly ar- 
gued that the economies effected by the new adop- 
tion would afford material relief to the tax bur- 
dened parents of school children throughout the 
state. This newspaper, in its issue of March 1, 
1934, quotes from a letter of a city superintendent 
who contends that the new adoptions are resulting 
in significant savings to the patrons of the schools 
of his city. This superintendent is quoted as saying: 

“TI made a survey after receiving much criticism 
for using the newly adopted texts and found that 
out of my 900 pupils the average cost per child was 
nineteen cents less this year than the preceding 
year when they used secondhand books purchased 
at one-half price.” 


State Superintendent Estimates $718,000 Loss 


On the other hand, detailed tabulations prepared 
in the office of the superintendent of public instruc- 
tion and printed in the Daily Oklahoman of July 5, 
1933, show that the cost of the new adoptions of 
elementary school texts would amount to $445,000 
more than the old texts would have cost in the first 
year of the new adoption. During the second and 
third years, the excess cost of the new adoption is 
estimated at $87,000, making a total of more than 
$530,000 for the three years. This statistical re- 
port shows also a higher estimated cost for the new 
books adopted for use in the high schools. The 
increased cost imposed by the new adoption accord- 
ing to the calculations of the state superintendent 
would be $135,000 the first year and $51,000 during 
the next two years, a total of $186,000 for the three 
years. All told, the superintendent’s estimate indi- 
cates that the people of Oklahoma will have to pay 
$718,000 more under the new textbook contracts 
than they would have had to pay for school books 
during the next three years under the old contracts. 

It is not to be argued that these estimates of cost 
as submitted by the state superintendent constitute 
in themselves a condemnation of the action of the 
textbook commission in changing textbooks. If the 
new books are of sufficiently higher quality to war- 
rant such additional expenditure, the adoption 
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could not be condemned merely on the ground of 
increased cost. On the other hand, the estimate of 
savings as submitted by the chairman of the text- 
book commission, if it were known to be a depend- 
able estimate, would not in itself justify the com- 
mission in cancelling contracts in violation of the 
provisions of the law and would not warrant any 
action which resulted in so much disturbance to 
the schools and school authorities in that state. 

Accepting the arguments of the chairman of the 
commission as meaning that the commission acted 
entirely in good faith, the least that can be said is 
that in this adoption the commission gave alto- 
gether too much consideration to the question of 
the price of textbooks. There is, of course, no evi- 
dence at hand to enable one to determine how much 
better or worse the new books are than the books 
that were displaced. 


Political Forces Are Bound to Interfere 


Add to the foregoing criticism the obvious fact 
that the chief executive of the state was in a posi- 
tion to exert practically unlimited influence and a 
large measure of actual control of changes in the 
adopted texts, and there is nothing that can be 
said in justification of this adoption. Even if there 
were no merit in other criticisms publicly made — 
such as the contentions that some books were 
adopted because the authors’ royalties were to be 
contributed to a fund under the governor’s name 
to be used in aid of needy college students, that the 
1933 law was violated in the cancellation of unex- 
pired contracts, and that a half million dollars 
worth of books then in the possession of pupils 
were discarded — there is still room for doubt that 
the selections actually made under the conditions 
underlying this adoption could result in better edu- 
cational advantages for the school children. 

The provisions of the Oklahoma textbook law as 
it stands under the 1933 revision can only be 
regarded as further evidence of the often demon- 
strated fact that it is impossible for a state legis- 
lature to deal with the adoption problem on a state- 
wide basis without giving more or less recognition 
to the interest that political forces always manifest 
in the determination of the adoption procedure. 
In this instance the legislature has opened the way 
for the leader of the dominating political party in 
the state to exercise virtual control over textbook 
adoptions if he is disposed to use his legal powers 
to this end. It is conceivable, of course, that this 
power might be used entirely to the advantage of 
the school children. But it is unlikely that any 
political officeholder with such power in his hands 
would be at liberty to disregard the interests of 
the individuals and organizations contributing to 
his political preferment. 








Five-Step Plan Makes School and 
Community Good Friends 
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By VINAL TIBBETTS 


HE practical educator or administrator in 
the field today must realize that his task dif- 
ers greatly from that of the schooimaster of 
a generation ago. He must realize that certain 
basic social situations must be met and conquered 
if the school is to fulfill its obligations to society. 

First of all, the administrator must have a 
school-minded community. He must, if you will, 
sell his program to the people of his community, 
and secure their active cooperation in achieving the 
goals he has in view. After accomplishing this he 
need have no major fears as to the ultimate place 
of education in his community. 

Such a program has been initiated and is func- 
tioning in part in Manhasset, N. Y., a suburban 
community seventeen miles from New York City. 
Efforts in this direction have been made easier by 
the fact that this community, as a whole, consists 
of citizens who are aggressive in spirit, well edu- 
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Pupils not only enjoy participating in plays and pageants, but they also derive many benefits from these affairs. 


sated and cultured. The program has not been ac- 
complished, however, without a well formulated 
plan to rally the citizenry to the support of the 
schools. 

Five carefully devised steps formed the basis 
of the program. First, a series of meetings based 
on the panel conference idea, were held in the 
school library at regular intervals during the past 
year. A comprehensive outline for discussing edu- 
cational methods employed in the Manhasset school 
system was prepared in advance. Each meeting 
was in charge of a chairman (a local resident), 
and each was addressed by an educator from out- 
side the community. Proof of the public’s desire 
to learn more about the local schools was shown 
by the large attendance at the meetings. 

Two main subjects were proposed for discussion 
at the meetings: “‘What kind of a school do we 
want?” and “What kind of a school have we?” It 
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That these children are 
intensely interested in 
their classroom project 
is quite apparent from 
the fascinated expres- 


ston on their faces. 


was explained that there are to- 
day, broadly speaking, two 
types of schools, traditional and 
progressive. Following are 
some of the questions discussed 
at the meetings: 

Can we afford to adopt a pol- 
icy of continuation of a pro- 
gressive school and a policy of 
expansion to meet the needs of 
a neighborhood whose popula- 
tion is constantly increasing? 
What are our particular needs 
as to new buildings, new equip- 
ment and administrative costs? 

What kind of a faculty do we want to develop? 
What kind of a curriculum do we want to offer? 
Are we agreed as to certain minimum fundamen- 
tals? What are they? Are these taught so as to 
yield satisfactory results? 

Should the school system: (a) Be adapted to 
the life of New York City, with the assumption 
that for most of the pupils the environment and 
needs of this large city should be the determinant 
factors? (b) Should it be adapted to the require- 
ments of colleges? (c) Or should the school system 
be adapted to both (a) and (b) and, if so, in what 
proportion? 

Have we adolescent problems different from 
other generations? Have we an 
adequate technique to deal with 
them? 

The discussion that ensued as 
a result of these questions was 
highly stimulating. Citizens 
were brought in close touch 
with the school problems of the 
community. They began to 
think in terms of modern edu- 
cation. The school building as- 
sumed new importance in their 


f ewe all probability the 
) results of this cooking 
: experiment will not be 
so good, but the little 
girls are enjoying it 

and, at the same time, 
getting good experience. 
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eyes. The citizens experienced greater respect for 
the school executives and the faculty in their ef- 
forts to shape school policies to meet modern 
requirements. Civic pride was inspired. 

The second step in the program consisted of 
preparing a booklet designed to bring home to 
every man and woman a comprehensive story of 
the Manhasset public schools. We determined to 
place this complete story of the work of the local 
schools in every home in the city. It was not an 
easy task to condense the essential facts of the 
work of the modern school into a form that could 
be easily understood by the average layman. The 
booklet was received enthusiastically by the public. 
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The first section of the booklet is devoted to the 
elementary school. In order to provide the neces- 
sary background several pages are devoted to a 
description of what the school was years ago and 
what it is today. The second section contains an 
outline of the present elementary course of study. 
Both the first and the second sections of the book- 
let are well illustrated with interesting pictures of 
pupil activities. 

The activity program of the Manhasset schools 
is summed up clearly for 
parents in the following 
explanatory statement: 

“The children may be 

doing anything that is 
good for children to do. 
It is a community of self- 
determining children 
who are busying them- 
selves about dozens of 
things — a social organ- 
ism in which the individ- 
ual has great freedom to 
develop. From a program 
of this type our children 
gain the following: 

“1. Ability to lead 
healthy lives in accord- 
ance with the rules of the 
game which have been 
developed through intel- 
ligently directed play. 

“2. Better poise, better 
nerves, better judgment, stronger and more in- 
tegrated character, by working with their hands 
and by the use of tools. 

“3. Skill in expressing their thoughts and ideas 
with paint and crayon as well as with pen and ink. 

“4. First-hand evidence of the world’s work 
through trips and excursions cooperatively planned 
and teacher directed. 

“5. A knowledge of the remote and inaccessible 
by the use of educational slides, stereographs, and 
films and, in addition, access to a well equipped 
school library. 

“6. Skill in the use of the so-called tool subjects, 
developed and made meaningful by practical daily 
application.” 

The next section of the booklet deals with the 
high school. The development of the high school 
movement is traced briefly. This leads to the sub- 
ject of Manhasset High School in particular, its 
courses and the facilities it offers to prepare chil- 
dren who are going through college or who are 
planning to enter the professional and business 
world. The various activities of the school, such 
as physical education and music, a brief descrip- 
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tion of the commencement exercises, scholarships, 
prizes, and a list of colleges and other schools at 
which Manhasset graduates have enrolled are in- 
cluded in the booklet. There are also testimonials 
from parents, from the state department of edu- 
cation, and from other sources in order to indicate 
the standing of the local school system as judged 
by outsiders. The whole story is there for the in- 
spection of every individual in the community, 
available for him to look over should any doubt 
arise in his mind as to the work the 
school is doing. Each page contains 
concrete evidence of constructive 
planning and educational achieve- 
ment; thus without knowing it, 
perhaps, the reader becomes school 
minded. 

The third step in gaining the in- 
telligent cooperation of the com- 
munity was to help organize a live, 
alert, and ever functioning body of 
mothers known as the School- 
Community Association. This asso- 
ciation in its first year, 1933-34, in- 
creased its membership from thirty 
members to a February attendance 
of about 150. That this association 
is not “just another club” is evi- 
denced by the program that it has 
carried out. The members have 
studied the various steps of child 
development, such as the child from 
one to six years and the child from 

six to eight years. Nationally known authorities 
in the field lecture at one meeting and the members 
of the association discuss the lecture at the follow- 
ing meeting. 

The suggestions and cooperation given by the 
school staff in the formation and support of the 
association have already paid excellent dividends in 
parental understanding and cooperation. 

The fourth step in furthering school centered 
ideals was inaugurated with the beginning of the 
present year when the teacher of each grade ap- 
pointed a class mother who would in turn be a 
point of contact between the school and the home. 
This has so far resulted in a series of “get- 
acquainted teas’”’ which have brought together the 
parents and the teachers for the discussion of 
questions of mutual interest, such as report cards, 
units of work and classroom organization. Under 
this plan each grade has so far held one tea, the 
invitations being written by each child to his own 
mother. Nearly 90 per cent of the mothers have 
attended the teas, which is significant of the high 
degree of cooperation already attained. 

The fifth step consisted of the appointment of a 
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This classroom scene 
offers further proof of 
children’s enthusiasm 
for the project method 


of learning. 


committee of citizens to 
work with a committee of 
the faculty in formulat- 
ing a program for the 
schools which would meet 
the requirements of the 
community as well as 
those of the educational 
world in general and 
which would at the same 
time be expressive of the 
people’s will. To this end 
the committee has sent out questionnaires to 
many persons in the community asking them to 
express themselves on fundamental questions, such 
as the following: 

Do you want shop and commercial subjects 
taught as vocational training or do you want them 
taught to give experience aside from other voca- 
tional value? 

How much emphasis should be placed on college 
preparation ? 

Do you want a program in which a child learns 
by doing those things in which natural interests 
are vitally stimulated by the teachers? 

Do you believe, on the contrary, that pupils 
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Constructing bird houses gives these children good expe- 
rience and creates an interest on their part in bird life. 
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should be trained only in those subjects that have 
always been regarded as fundamental? 

We believe that as a result of this study the com- 
mittee of laymen as well as the general public will 
have a clearer and more definite appreciation of 
the problems involved in the making and carrying 
out of any school program. 


Beneficial Results Already Achieved 


An event that occurred during the present aca- 
demic year leads us to believe that practical and 
beneficial results have already been achieved from 
the cooperative program. On Nov. 3, 1933, the citi- 
zens of the community voted down a proposition 
to erect a new high school. In a large measure this 
unfavorable vote was due to economic and certain 
social consideration as well as to skillful propa- 
ganda on the part of a small minority opposed to 
the further extension of school facilities. As soon 
as the unfavorable vote was recorded, however, 
every organized group in the town appointed one 
of its members to act on a “fact finding committee” 
in regard to school facilities. This committee has 
worked hard to formulate a report, the purpose of 
which is to guide the community in making future 
decision regarding school facilities. 

If the basis for this spirit of cooperation had 
not been carefully laid by the school no such com- 
mittee would have been appointed and the commu- 
nity would have carried on a long and bitter strug- 
gle over this proposition. As it is, the report of the 
committee will go a long way toward finding a 
common ground on which the citizens can unite to 
continue the school program which has already 
been started on a sound foundation. 











Our Teachers’ College 


Presidents 


By HOWARD J. McGINNIS 
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States form an important link in our national 

educational chain. It is a link that is rela- 
tively new, but one that has been increasing in 
strength until there has arisen in some quarters 
recently the question as to whether it may not be 
too heavy for the rest of the chain. 

Teachers’ colleges owe their development to pop- 
ular demand for well trained teachers in the public 
schools, to a demand for training both in subject 
matter and in the necessary skill to instruct effec- 
tively. The direction of their development has 
fallen more largely to their presidents than to any 
other person or group of persons. This fact has 
contributed both to the strength and to the weak- 
ness of the state teachers’ college. 

The president has been a pioneer, little ham- 
pered by precedent or tradition, experimenting 
freely in organization and curriculums in an en- 
deavor to satisfy the clamor for trained teachers 
in the public schools and to provide professional 
training for the hordes requesting it. In such a 
situation he has advanced his institution rapidly in 
plant, equipment and personnel, and in the main 
he has done a good job. However, he has gone 
astray at times in his experimentation, led by per- 
sonal hobbies and unguided by reliable landmarks. 


r | ‘ss 163 state teachers’ colleges of the United 


They Disagree on Many Problems 


It would seem that institutions having a func- 
tion so specific as teacher training in a nation 
whose educational ideals are well defined and whose 
educational methods and administrative proce- 
dures have been the objects of widespread and 
diligent study as is the case in the United States 
would have greater unanimity than is found among 
our state teachers’ colleges. Specifically, the lack 
of agreement in methods, procedures, curriculums, 
terminology and administration is appalling, and 
the cost too great for this chaotic condition to be 
ignored or known remedies unapplied. 

Problems of administration are primarily the 
province of the president of a college, and he must 
bear the responsibility for whatever degree of ad- 
ministrative effectiveness is attained. Duties in- 
herent in his position he must perform, but presi- 
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dents are not fully agreed on 
what these duties are. However, 
they seem to agree that they 
should perform the broader as- 
pects of administration, initiate 
or at least approve policies, and 
delegate or provide for the dele- 
gation of subordinate duties and 
functions. They are also agreed 
that the president should be capa- 
ble, well trained and experienced 
educational leader with the power and personal 
magnetism to direct effectively a group of intelli- 
gent and highly trained workers. 

In the main state teachers’ college presidents are 
deeply concerned with the following: (a) selecting 
teachers, (b) securing effective teaching, (c) or- 
ganizing and directing the nonteaching force, (d) 
keeping a harmonious working organization, (e) 
constructing the curriculum and making changes 
in it, (f) keeping the public acquainted with the 
work of the college, and (g) providing for plant 
maintenance and growth. 

The lack of agreement on many problems that 
confront the teachers’ college president indicates 
the need of a body of principles for his guidance. 


Eight Principles to Guide Them 


Some principles that should guide our teachers’ 
college presidents are as follows: 

1. Attention should be given chiefly to the mak- 
ing and to the carrying out of broad constructive 
policies of administration. 

2. Some form of faculty participation in admin- 
istration is advisable. Faculty representation in 
control is preferable to the direct participation of 
the entire teaching force. 

3. The major functions of his official position 
should be guided by definite techniques which he 
has developed or adopted and which he believes to 
have superior merit. 

4. Frequent counseling with members of his 
faculty and other trusted employees will be found 
profitable. 

5. Administrative economy and efficiency are 
effected primarily by getting things done, with 
promptness, with precision, with a minimum of 
effort, and with a maximum of effectiveness. 

6. Transfer of duties from president to asso- 
ciates should be made complete, and accompanied 
by full confidence in the ability of those to whom 
they are entrusted. 

7. Very limited participation of students in ad- 
ministration can be permitted, and that only in 
matters directly affecting the students themselves. 

8. Curriculums of all teachers’ colleges in a given 
state should be well coordinated. 
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Federal Aid 


By PAUL C. STETSON 


Superintendent of Schools, Indianapolis 


HE greatest admin- 
istrative problem 
facing boards of edu- 


cation and administrators 
is that of financing educa- 
tion. The primary finan- 
cial question confronting 
them today is not the de- 
tails of the administration 
of the budget — the tech- 
nique of that has been well 
established — but it is the 
financing of the budget. 

We are committed to the 
principle of state support 
for public education. There 
can be no valid argument against the principle that 
public education is a state function and that, there- 
fore, it is the obligation of the state, in part, to 
finance the public schools. How the states will meet 
their obligation is a troublesome problem, but not 
one with which we are particularly concerned now. 
The question that is really causing great anxiety 
at the present time is the increasing emphasis that 
many persons are placing on the need and the de- 
sirability of federal aid. 

Dean William Russell of Teachers College, in an 
address before the convention of the Department 
of Superintendence last February, set forth the 
following six-point program for federal aid: (1) 
$50,000,000 for immediate aid for the balance of 
this year to keep schools open, to be administered 
on any basis by a board or individual in Washing- 
ton; (2) $100,000,000 for next year for the same 
purpose, to be administered by a board in Wash- 
ington upon some objective basis; (3) a substan- 
tial sum (we thought of $300,000,000 or $400,000,- 
000) upon the principles of equality and efficiency ; 
(4) loans to the localities secured by frozen assets 
in banks and taxes anticipated; (5) grants for 
school buildings, and (6) $30,000,000 for college 
students. 

Dean Russell’s address deserves careful study. 
It is particularly interesting to note that he states, 
“In fact, if the principle of equality and the princi- 
ple of efficiency were to be applied to the nation 
as a whole, we should be safe in recommending to 
congress that by far the best way to meet the im- 


Federal aid to states on an automatic 
basis disturbs many friends of the 
public schools who believe that federal 
support means federal control, that 
most states have the imherent ability 
to support adequate programs of ed- 
ucation, and that federal support 
would retard present progress to- 
ward state support of public schools 


mediate emergency in edu- 
cation would be to grant to 
each state a sum of $11 per 
pupil in average daily at- 
tendance for the school 
year 1932-33, with a slight 
additional amount for the 
less densely settled states. 
No board of strategy 
would be needed. . . . Mini- 
mum programs would be 
cared for. Schools could 
be reopened. . .. Local con- 
trol would be preserved. It 
would be the best way 
to meet the emergency.” 

The third point outlined by Dean Russell is, of 
course, the important one in the financial program 
he advocates. Many persons feel that an appro- 
priation of $300,000,000 or $400,000,000 by the 
federal government, to be distributed automatically 
to the various states, is only the first step toward 
the nationalization of the schools. Those who feel 
that the schools, if granted federal aid upon the 
basis proposed by the advisory commission, can 
escape the dangers of bureaucratic control are 
completely blind to the history of federal grants 
of money. 

Federal aid for stricken areas where every at- 
tempt has been made to finance the schools is a 
project that should have the support of all, but 
federal aid granted to all states upon an automatic 
basis raises problems that seriously disturb many 
friends of the public schools. 

In the first place, these persons feel that federal 
support, whether given upon an automatic basis 
or according to any other formula, means federal 
control. The advocates of the proposed plan deny 
this and hope to safeguard the schools from such 
control, but there is such a perfect illustration of 
federal control of education in the activities of the 
Vocational Education Board that those of us who 
have dealt with that board are skeptical of the 
statement that control of the schools, in the event 
of large grants of money, will not be vested in the 
federal government. There is a fundamental law, 
not yet outmoded, that control goes to the source 
of the financial support. 
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An illustration of such control is found in the 
activities of the various relief employment com- 
missions and boards set up by the federal govern- 
ment for the administration of relief in local areas. 

It is doubtful whether it should be otherwise. 
The federal government certainly should not be 
expected to grant large sums of money annually 
for the support of the public schools and not ask 
for any accounting thereof. In fact, if the federal 
government should grant large sums of money for 
that or any other purpose, it would be failing in its 
duty if it did not assume a certain responsibility 
for the expenditure of that money. 


Most States Lack a Sound Financial Plan 


A second reason for not favoring the third point 
of the six-point program outlined by the advisory 
commission is that, with a few exceptions, there is 
no question about the inherent ability of the states 
to support an adequate program of education. In- 
diana and Ohio are illustrations of two states in 
the same geographical territory that are having 
entirely different experiences in the financial sup- 
port of their schools. If Indiana, with half of the 
population and one-third of the wealth of Ohio, 
can support an adequate program of education, 
should not Ohio, one of the most prosperous and 
populous states in the Union, be able to maintain 
an adequate system of public schools? 

The difficulty in Ohio, as in most of the other 
states, is not lack of financial ability to support a 
program of education. Rather, it is lack of a plan 
through which to finance a program of education. 
Financial problems confronting the various states, 
cities and school boards, in the main, do not arise 
primarily from lack of financial resources; they 
come primarily from political interference, from 
outmoded forms of government, from antiquated 
taxation machinery, and from a refusal on the part 
of the legislators and their leaders to face the issues 
squarely and frankly. Because of the failure of 
states to reorganize and modernize their taxation 
procedures, to replan the present county and state 
systems of government, and to force legislators to 
meet the issue on its merits instead of upon its 
political implications, certain of our wealthiest 
states have faced and still face serious financial 
problems. 

The cure is not to join the “on to Washington” 
movement but to force, through the creation of 
public sentiment and the formulation of definite 
plans, reforms within the states which will make 
possible an adequate program of decent govern- 
ment and the support of the schools. The price 
which states and localities will pay for temporary 
relief from the present emergency will be so great 
that the results will not justify paying that price. 
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The price which states and localities would pay 
for that temporary relief would be to surrender, 
eventually, the control of the public school systems 
to the federal government. 

Nationalization of schools would inevitably re- 
sult and nationalization in a country as large as 
the United States would spell the death of progress. 
Political domination of local school systems is not 
uncommon, but the units are usually so small that 
when conditions become bad enough the people rise 
and wrest control of the schools from the dishonest 
politicians. Political domination of the schools in 
a state is possible, but here again the unit is small 
enough so that the will of the people eventually 
would make itself felt. But political domination of 
public school systems through federal government 
presents possibilities which have caused many per- 
sons to refuse to subscribe to the demand that this 
or the subsequent congress take the first step 
toward nationalization. If the federal government 
should assume control of the public schools, one of 
the basic principles upon which the entire Amer- 
ican system is founded would be endangered— 
local control of state and municipal governments. 

Finally, many of us fear that advocating federal 
support for state or local school units will retard 
the progress that is being made toward state sup- 
port of the public schools. Within the past three 
or four years state governments increasingly have 
become aware of their obligations for the financial 
support of school systems. Indiana is an excellent 
example of a state which, in 1933, undertook a 
large measure of the financial support of its public 
schools. The result of that has been that no schools 
have been closed in Indiana and that this year, so 
far as is known, no school district has failed to 
meet its financial obligations. The prospect of large 
grants of money from the federal government 
would undoubtedly tend to make many state admin- 
istrations less ready to formulate and carry out 
adequate plans for the financing of education. 


The Indicated Solution to Present Troubles 


The plight of Michigan and Ohio is explained, 
in part, by the activities of these minority groups 
who were successful in getting through constitu- 
tional amendments which seriously limit the abili- 
ties of many local governments in those states to 
finance properly any type of municipal govern- 
ment. 

State support, in part, for the public schools and 
national aid to those areas which have completely 
exhausted their resources seem to be the indicated 
solution of the present troublesome financial prob- 
lems rather than outright grants of federal money, 
on an automatic basis, to states or local school 
systems. 
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In many large cities the prosecution of parents for failure to obey 


school laws is conducted in school courts. 


This shows such a hearing 


in the administration building of the Philadelphia Board of Education. 


Police Duties Are a Small 
Part of Attendance Work 


By HENRY J. GIDEON 


Director, Division of Compulsory Education, Philadelphia 


LL the little Scarponis are now attending 
school quite happily. When Tony Scarponi 
came in for information, ready to take all 

responsibility himself for exchanging poorly fit- 
ting shoes from the county relief agency, the at- 
tendance supervisor couldn’t help thinking of the 
difficulties along the way in her years of acquaint- 
ance with the Scarponi family. 

She recalled the day when a very different Tony 
Searponi came in from a waiting taxi, for which 
he could not pay, but without which in his in- 
ebriated state he could never have got safely home. 


She remembered that even this 
phase of cooperation had 
grown out of his wanting to 
avoid another warrant from 
the magistrate’s court because 
young Tony was so often out 
of school. Help of the Society 
to Protect Children from 
Cruelty, usually so effective, 
had proved unavailing except 
to get the case into juvenile 
court for placement. The 
mother’s devotion to the at- 
tractive brown-eyed, curly headed youngster had 
appealed strongly to the probation officer, as well 
as to the attendance officer, as an argument in 
favor of placing the elder Tony instead. 

The attendance supervisor recalled working with 
the nurse from the chest clinic to get all of the 
family examined when it was found that Tony 
Senior had tuberculosis. She recalled, also, the 
efforts that had been made to persuade him to go 
to a sanatorium and her endeavor to get the au- 
thorities to send him quickly lest the younger Tony 
be sent meantime to the residential school, his chief 
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difficulty being resentment of the authority of his 
little respected and none too respectable senior! 

She remembered the SOS. call from the mother 
superior of the parish school, who reported that 
rehearsal for confirmation was held up until the 
attendance supervisor could rescue young Tony 
from the house of detention, an old warrant having 
caused a mistaken arrest. 

She smiled as she thought of her “coup d’état” in 
cooperation — of how she had enlisted the proba- 
tion officer, the chest clinic and the school to make 
separate appeals that the Family Society take this 
case next from its waiting list. 

When she looks at Mr. Scarponi — home for the 
week-end from a shack in the country — and real- 
izes the sober and responsible father that he now 
seems to be ana the splendid records that the chil- 
dren are making, she smiles and thinks, “Well, it 
was all worth while, even the tuberculosis that 
brought Mr. Scarponi face to face with himself 
and another world.” 


No Attendance Service in Utopia 


This story from real life illustrates only one of 
thousands of instances in Philadelphia alone 
wherein apparently simple absence from school 
brings the attendance officer into intimate and 
far-reaching relationships with the family and the 
community. 

In Utopia there will be no attendance service. 
If by some magic process there could be eliminated 
from human life poverty, unemployment, poor 
homes, bad housing, ill health, clash of personali- 
ties, exploitation of children, neglect of proper 
recreational facilities, and vicious, ignorant, in- 

























competent, inadequate and indulgent parents; if 


there could be added to our schools generally edu- 
cational and social activities to attract and hold 
the varied interests of children; if teachers could 
be provided well informed in subject matter and 
well trained in technique, teachers who are vibrant 
with enthusiasm for their work, there would be, 
indeed, no place for the attendance service. Un- 
fortunately there is no immediate or even remote 
hope of realization of a Utopia. Therefore for the 
sake of the children its service is indispensable to 
the school and to the home. 


Duties of the Attendance Officer 


Primarily it is the duty of the attendance serv- 
ice to have knowledge of all educable children of 
school age in the community; to see that such 
children are promptly registered in school or 
placed under instruction as soon as school regula- 
tions permit; to assist the home and the school to 
the end that children may attend regularly, will- 
ingly and happily; to give or to secure such as- 
sistance that the children may continue their 
school life without serious interruptions as long 
as the law requires and as much longer thereafter 
as school facilities provide and the inclinations, 
abilities and family resources of the children 
permit. 

The attendance officer is the representative of 
the attendance service. To the lay mind he is an 
enforcement officer whose chief business it is to 
order parents to send their children to school and 
in the event of failure to do so to prosecute them 
in court. His second function, in the mind of the 
lay person, is to round up truants and see that they 
are returned to school willingly 
or otherwise and to prosecute if 
they fail to do so. 

This may be a true picture of 
the attendance officer in some 
communities, but it does not in 
any sense describe the attendance 
officer in the modern school sys- 
tem. If the prosecution of par- 
ents or the rounding up of va- 
grant children were the chief 
business of the attendance serv- 
ice, it might well be turned over 
in the larger cities to the police, 


Psychologists aid employ- 
ment supervisors in educa- 
tional and vocational ad- 
justment problems of the 
registrants. 
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and in the smaller communities to the village con- 
stable or any other fearless citizen who would be 
willing to undertake this unpleasant job. As a 
matter of fact in many of our larger cities the 
prosecution of parents for failure to obey the 
school laws is conducted in school courts presided 


PF 
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other hand, if the school system does not have 
medical or psychological service available, the at- 
tendance service ought to assume responsibility 
for securing for such handicapped children educa- 
tion or training suited to their needs. 

No child in a community should be denied an op- 





Office in the junior employment service at Mastbaum Vocational School, Philadelphia. Employment certification, counsel- 
ing and placement services are rendered here. 


over by magistrates or judges who lend their 
services in these hearings, which are largely 
clinical in character. Such hearings are usually 
preceded by more or less formal interviews or 
conferences to which parents and children are 
called to consult principal, teacher and attend- 
ance officer. The purpose of such interviews 
and conferences and even of court hearings is 
not punitive but rather they are designed to 
bring about needed adjustments. In many cities, 
too, the attendance service is linked closely with 
the juvenile court. 

Normally most children are sent to school at the 
age of six, enter their class and proceed with their 
work without serious interruption, but in every 
community there are exceptional children who 
have physical, mental or social handicaps that 
make difficult or undesirable their admission to 
regular classes. If the school system provides 
within itself the facilities for the mental and physi- 
cal examination of such children and their assign- 
ment to special classes suited to their needs or to 
institutions for those with special handicaps, then 
all such children ought to be directed to the school 
and special adjustments made within it. On the 


portunity for at least a common school education 
through poverty or other unfortunate conditions 
in the home. This statement does not carry with 
it the implication that it is the school’s responsi- 
bility to correct poverty or even to give relief. Nor 
is it the school’s responsibility to rehabilitate 
families disreputed through any cause. Such work 
is primarily the business of organized social serv- 
ice. It is the business of the school, however, to 
direct the attention of the proper social agencies 
to home conditions that are frustrating the normal 
needs of childhood. 

Much absence from school is due to personality 
difficulties of the children themselves, to school 
failures, and to the inability of children to adjust 
themselves in the school. Problems thus arising 
should be dealt with in the school itself, especially 
in those schools that have an adequate counseling 
and visiting teacher staff. Too often, however, 
such problem children are removed from the school 
and thus the problem for the school is solved, but 
not for the child, the family or the community. The 
larger, more highly organized school systems pro- 
vide for the treatment of problem children by 
transfer to special class or special school. While 
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not minimizing the importance of special classes, 
for tuvey are a necessary and valuable service, there 
shouia be in a community or in the state special 
facilities for the clinical examination and treat- 
ment of children who present serious behavior 
problems. Traditionally teachers are inclined to 
consider misbehavior in pupils subjectively. Only 
within recent years has there been a movement to 
help such children through guidance clinics. 


An Unusual Situation 


Absences resulting from illness raise many prob- 
lems for the teacher and attendance officer. While 
visiting a two-room school in South Jersey several 
weeks ago I had the pleasure of meeting a teacher 
who is a real artist in her profession. Her class 
consisted of thirty pupils in grades one to four. 
Twenty-nine children were present at the time of 
my visit. I asked her if she had any serious diffi- 
culty with the attendance of children who were ill, 
to which she replied that she had had some trouble 
with one boy who on at least four occasions during 
the past semester had persuaded his parents to 
send him to school when he was really too ill to be 
present. On these four occasions it was necessary 
to return him to his home, protesting. Apparently 
the teacher misunderstood the question; her reply, 
however, indicated how deeply interested were the 
children in her daily program of activities; ab- 
sence was not a problem in her class. 

This incident illustrates an unusual situation 
but raises the pertinent question as to whether 
the teacher ought to be unduly insistent in regard 
to attendance of pupils who are not physically fit. 

In the case that has been cited another pertinent 
question arises, Has the school any responsibility 
for advising parents in matters of health habits 
for their children and themselves? This question 
has been answered long ago in the affirmative by 
the introduction of medical inspection and nurse 
service in the schools. In the schools of our larger 
cities the question of sickness as it affects school 
attendance becomes much more involved. In the 
routine listing of cause of absence sickness stands 
out as the largest single cause. 

Normally the attendance officer is not concerned 
with illness once the teacher is informed that the 
child is really ill and is receiving the necessary 
medical.treatment. The attendance officer’s activi- 
ties in reported cases of illness continue only when 
she suspects that the child, like the adult, is using 
that age old excuse of sickness or “not fully well’ 
to protect himself from a multitude of pressing and 
unpleasant situations or when she finds that 
through her frequent and friendly contacts with 
the home she has so established herself with the 
family that they are more ready to accept her ad- 
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vice than that of less frequent and more formidable 
visitors to the home. 

I am reminded of the case of Marie who had 
been sent home from school by the principal on 
the advice of the medical inspector. The school 
nurse followed immediately with a visit to the 
home and urged upon the father the immediate 
hospitalization of the child. But the school nurse 
had not had occasion to visit the home before and 
the father obstinately refused. Quick action was 
necessary and in this emergency the attendance 
officer was called. She was a sympathetic, intelli- 
gent, well trained woman who had through her 
service established herself firmly in the confidence 
of the parents in this Italian community. She re- 
membered that Marie’s mother had died several 
months before and knew that her father was still 
struggling to pay the expense of her funeral. She 
sensed and soon confirmed the fact that the father’s 
unwillingness to send Marie to the hospital was due 
to his dread of the possible expense involved. She 
was acquainted with other branches of the family. 
Remembering Marie’s aunt, the mother’s sister, 
she quickly called this competent woman to a fam- 
ily conference. Money difficulties were adjusted 
at once and within an hour Marie was on the way 
to the hospital. 


Are the Schools Prepared to Serve? 


The president’s reemployment agreement and 
the NRA codes have excluded from employment 
children under sixteen years of age. Have we 
made provision in our schools for inquiring into 
and furnishing the individual educational needs 
of the children thus excluded, or have we allowed 
them and their parents to make their own inquiries 
and their own adjustments? Shall we assume that 
the thousands of our boys and girls thus affected, 
especially those of the trying years of adolescence, 
who are depressed, discouraged and drifting, shall 
be left to their own devices in facing life’s prob- 
lems; or shall the school, as the foremost institu- 
tion of America for the guidance of youth, assume 
responsibility for giving these young people a 
service that they may consult if for no other pur- 
pose than to keep up their morale? 

It is true that our school authorities are encoun- 
tering unusual difficulties in securing the funds 
sufficient to meet their budgets and that many have 
been called upon to curtail their activities. It is 
important to remember, however, in the evaluation 
of services retained that without an attendance 
service (call it by any title that you please) many 
underprivileged children will, through no fault of 
their own, be deprived of their opportunities for 
schooling. This opportunity is the right of every 
American child, a right that should not be denied. 
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Public Relations to the Rescue 


Increasing clamor for educational re- 
trenchment 1s proof that efforts of 
educators to interpret the schools to 


the public have farled. T he school pub- 


lic relations agent must reexamine 

his program in the light of a new 

economic and social order. He must 

plan his approach uth the knowledge 

that the age of leisure isactually upon 
the American people 


By FREDERICK JAMES MOFFITT 
Superintendent of Schools, Hamburg, N. Y. 


disconcerting pressure from multiplied mi- 

norities which set themselves above the 
elected servants of the community. He finds an 
unusual lethargy among the organizations that 
have supported him in the past. 

Misleading statements of school costs and at- 
tacks on the educational program arise both from 
editorial sanctums and from the lips of public 
speakers where nothing but sympathetic under- 
standing was formerly in evidence. Questions as 
to the value of the school program arise in social 
gatherings. Debates on the school as an efficient 
agency of democracy occur in increasing volume. 

Commentators on the educational system have 
stated many times as a proved thesis that every 
American is, at heart, an ardent believer in the 
public schools. If this is true the schools of the 
country have failed to grasp the needs of a new 
day, or else the interpreters of today’s schools have 
failed either to state or to prove their case with 
convincing force. 

It may be granted that institutions other than 
public schools have suffered from the prevailing 
disillusionment and despair of the American peo- 


a3 HE school executive faces embarrassing and 


ple. It is doubtful, however, if other institutions 
have been subjected to the same amount of mis- 
interpretation or to such crafty juggling of facts 
and figures. It is difficult to find elsewhere such a 
concerted effort to undermine an institution as 
that being directed toward the schools today by 
various lay groups. 

If interpretation of the schools to a willing pub- 
lic has failed, what has caused that failure and who 
is to blame? Probably no one answer will be suffi- 
cient. A number of contributing causes, however, 
can be found in even a superficial examination of 
the situation. 

With some justice, we might place a large share 
of the blame on that group of educators who have 
never bothered to equip themselves with even the 
most elementary knowledge of the techniques of 
public relations. It is true that they have felt casu- 
ally their own responsibility for the success or fail- 
ure of the public relations program but they have 
betrayed lack of understanding of the basic ele- 
ments of the public relation activity. 

To this group belongs the school executive who 
claims that the daily newspaper is largely beyond 
his control. Rather than familiarize himself with 
the simple code of newspaper procedure, he has 
sat in the seat of the scornful and has occasionally 
challenged the press to do its worst. He has not 
troubled to observe and understand the ethics of an 
ancient and honorable fraternity. He has refused 
to learn the simple passwords that admit him into 
the confidence of a busy city editor. Often he has 
not played fair with the “leg man” whose duty 
is to get the news. He has unwittingly double 
crossed the school reporter. Yet he wonders why 
his local newspaper takes every opportunity to poke 
fun at his fine theories or his unnewsworthy dis- 
sertations. 


Even the Most Friendly P.-T. A May Rebel 


Not only does the press have its own special 
standards that must be learned and observed, but 
he who would interpret clearly through the radio 
or the civic group must observe the particular code 
of procedure that applies to each. 

Educators are agreed that the parent-teacher 
association may well be one of the greatest forces 
of the entire public relations program. But many 
a school leader has found to his sorrow that the 
most friendly parent-teacher association will rebel 





if the intelligence of the members is insulted by 
undiluted propaganda thrown at them without 
thought or study. 

Then there is the public relations agent who in- 
sists on continually utilizing high pressure meth- 
ods. He harks back to war time propaganda, ruth- 
lessly exploiting the public to gain a temporary 
advantage. With a blare of trumpets, he plans to 
erect his new school buildings as a monument to 
local civic pride. He works in the realm of glowing 
headlines with the facts of the story written in 
smaller type where they will be ignored. 


Beware of High Pressure Methods! 


To the thoughtful interpreter the danger of such 
high pressure salesmanship is much greater under 
present changing conditions of economic thought 
than it has been in the past. The high pressure 
campaign may be justified as a purely temporary 
expedient to stimulate more action but even then 
it carries its own train of attendant evils. Par- 
ticularly is this true in the field of education which 
must deal soberly and convincingly for “the long 
term pull.” Educational procedure has never lent 
itself well to high pressure methods. In its essence, 
education is unspectacular. When it attempts to 
play with the emotions, it falls from the high plane 
conceived for it by its supporters. 

On the same level as the high pressure inter- 
preter is the one who thinks of the public school 
relations program in terms of sporadic attempts to 
influence public opinion. He, too, has been respon- 
sible for the failure of that program in countless 
instances. The public cannot be sold with a pro- 
gram that has no element of consistency. Common 
sense argues that if the schools of the nation carry 
on a hit-and-miss program they must be, indeed, 
feeble agents for a demoralized democracy. Selling 
today cannot be successful unless it is steady, rea- 
sonable and consistent. 

Again, we find another type of school interpreta- 
tion that has done the whole public relations pro- 
gram little good. It is the type sponsored by the 
enthusiast who stresses one particular part of the 
school program only, and ignores the broader im- 
plications of the school in its entire relation to 
society. The public has seen the “socialized reci- 
tation” adventurer give way to the “project 
method” magician. He in turn has offered his place 
to the “unit activities” juggling act. Is it any 
wonder that even the more sympathetic school pa- 
tron begins to think of education as a vaudeville 
performance? 

Until the general public is told what progressive 
education is about, in terms that are understand- 
able to the man on the street, the whole program 
of interpreting the schools to the public will not 
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succeed. The public relations interpreter must see 
that his program has failed because great groups 
of the public do not today understand what that 
program is about. School men and women, whose 
responsibility it must be to interpret, have never 
honestly tried to make the public understand. The 
interpreter has, on the one hand, been too lethargic 
and, on the other, too enthusiastic. Lack of under- 
standing of simple techniques or lack of definite 
conviction as to the value of the interpretation has 
‘caused a confusion in the craft that has hampeved 
the entire program. 

What shall such an interpreter do? Where shall 
he turn? Will he resign himself in despair under 
the bewildering attack? Will he say, “I have done 
the best I can. I have told the public about the new 
school procedures. I have pointed out to a democ- 
racy the value of the present educational program. 
The people misinterpret my motives. They demand 
more than I| can give. I have attempted an inter- 
pretation for which I am poorly fitted by training 
and inclination. Ergo, I will drop this part of my 
educational work. It has been but an added burden, 
anyway. I will retire to the isolated heights of 
scholarship and be seen no more.”’ 

Or he may argue: “I will compromise the issue. 
I shall not distress the public by telling about the 
unpainted schoolhouses or the antedated textbooks. 
I shall handle the public relations program with 
gloves, saying little and stressing the sound Spar- 
tan values that may come from the years of trouble. 
*‘Temporize and compromise’ will be a slogan which 
may carry me through with a minimum of grief.” 

Or: “Let me pacify. These troublesome times 
need sweetness and light. I will turn the other 
cheek to him who smites. If the local economic 
council asks for a reduction in the school budget 
I will reduce taxes even beyond their utmost de- 
mands. I shall point out through all publicity chan- 
nels what I have done. If I am asked for reduced 
personnel and larger classes it may be best to accede 
promptly and earn the approbation of the local 
press. In this way, I shall gain friendship and 
hold my job.” 


All Three Courses Lead to Disaster 


To every thoughtful student of the history of 
education, all three courses of action lead to utter 
disaster. The public school relations agent dares 
not neglect his duty. If he has thought of it as an 
added burden, then it is a burden he must bear 
in greater measure today. To falter under the load 


of misunderstood motives means disaster. The 
American people are being taught to take an in- 
creasing interest in all that pertains to government 
and citizenship. If the public cannot be convinced 
that the so-called frills and fads of yesterday’s 
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school are the necessities of the new day, the public 
school will be supplanted by some institution more 
convincing to a democracy. 

The public relations program dares not compro- 
mise. Compromise has been tried and it has failed. 
If, today, the school interpreter will not raise his 
voice against the outrages perpetrated on the chil- 
dren of the nation in the name of reduced taxation, 
he is not fit to act as the champion of American 
education. 

Nor dare he pacify. For there is no pacification 
of many of the ignorant forces arrayed against 
public education today. To attempt to pacify in 
the face of unjust invasion is the part of the cow- 
ard. It can end only in abject slavery. 


One Course Ils Open to the Publicity Man 


Only one course is open to the interpreter of the 
educational program. He must thoroughly examine 
his own fortifications for the weaknesses that have 
crept in during the years of peace and plenty. He 
must study his manual of arms. He must see that 
his forces are trained as adequately as time will 
permit. He then must assume an offensive and 
carry on to save the schools for youth. 

The challenge is not only to increased militancy, 
but to greater thoroughness in mastering the new 
techniques of the public relations program. These 
techniques are changing before our eyes. A pro- 
gram of public relations fitted to a people raised 
to heights of self-exaltation during a crusading 
war cannot be successful in the days of the after- 
math of the conflict. The program of a boom period 
cannot be applied to a period of deflation. 

The interpreter of the American schools must 
reexamine his public relations program in the 
light of a new economic and social order. He must 
plan his approach with the knowledge that the age 
of leisure is actually upon the American people. 

What are some of these changes that call for new 
methods and devices of interpretation? 

A social change which carries challenging im- 
plications is the increased amount of time an inter- 
ested public has to spare under new codes formu- 
lated for industry. With a shorter working day 
and week, how many more newspapers and maga- 
zines will be read? How many more radios will be 
installed? How many more social organizations 
will come into existence? 

The careful observer already notes with interest 
the change in the type of written agencies that are 
appealing to the public mind. At least three na- 
tional magazines, based on the need of the democ- 
racy for intelligent discussion and interpretation, 
have come to the news stands in the past year. 
Older magazines have changed their editorial poli- 
cies in order to satisfy a new public. “De-bunking”’ 
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is the sport of columnists and commentators. A 
revitalized editorial column is replacing boilerplate 
in even the smaller weekly newspapers. 

This means that a much wider field of activity 
is being opened for the interpreter to the public. 
A school executive who was satisfied a decade ago 
to have his efforts crowded into the unread inside 
pages of the news, today finds that school news is 
front page material. Because of an increasing 
interest in government and political affairs, the 
reading public has been enlarged. It is becoming 
mentally conditioned to the trend toward more 
solid substance in its reading. How thoroughly the 
school interpreter can satisfy this enlarged field 
must be a matter of concern to himself and the 
schools as a whole. A diet of pap, such as many 
of the less interested interpreters have offered in 
the past, may well lead to disaster. 

The observer sees, also, a trend toward a new 
type of social organization. The membership of 
ancient and honorable fraternities languishes with 
unpaid dues. Formulas and ceremonies, under 
which great groups of the public banded together 
in the past, have lost much of their appeal and sig- 
nificance. New groups have arisen intent on dis- 
cussion of governmental activities, taxes and social 
trends. The growth of economic leagues and for- 
ums of public discussion has reached a new high 
level. The interpreter must study with some care 
the psychology that has caused these changes. If 
the schools cannot meet these new groups without 
fear, attempted concealment or compromise, there 
is something wrong with the school program. No 
school interpreter can hope to obtain support for 
his program if the school itself is not worthy of 
that support. Conversely, if the school program is 
sound and progressive, no group that is reaction- 
ary or ignorant can prevail against it. The chief 
support of the school may eventually come from 
organizations that are now arrayed against it. In- 
telligent interpretation of the school program will 
be a deciding factor in such a change of attitude. 


New Avenues of Visual Approach Are Opened 


The visual agencies, through which the public 
relations program must operate, are also changing. 
The school program today, as never before, offers 
opportunities for this part of the interpreter’s 
work. Developments in the moving picture field, 
such as the “pocket movie” camera and the grow- 
ing importance of the news reel, open avenues of 
visual approach. The new school classroom proce- 
dure lends itself admirably to the efforts of the 
school executive to make the public see what is 
actually taking place in the school. The willingness 
of the press to help in the visual approach was 
never more manifest than today. 








The Classroom Teacher and 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


Trends in Education 


IMS and ends in education have furnished 
themes for many seminars, conferences 
and conventions held by psychologists and 

educators during the summer. Readjustments tak- 
ing place in the industrial and economic life about 
us of necessity reflect themselves and bring about 
corresponding changes in our educating machin- 
ery. Forward-looking educators have been re- 
vamping aims and practices in accordance with 
these modern trends. 

Many novel educational theories are being pre- 
sented ; some panaceas for our present social chaos 
are suggested. I propose to weigh and measure 
some of these with the classroom teacher as the 
yardstick. I shall try to find out how, for example, 
a teacher of tenth grade history may incorporate 
some of these new ideas into the daily work, and 
whether some of these newer ideals and aims can 
be articulated into her teaching philosophy. 

First comes the trend toward indoctrination. 
“Shall the schools indoctrinate?” is being debated 
with apparently sound arguments on both sides. 





One of the acknowledged, and perhaps, the most 
noteworthy aims of history teaching is to instill 
in pupils the principles of good citizenship. This 
means an ability to study issues, to weigh values, 
to form judgments and to act in accordance with 
the ideals of democracy. Washington in his fare- 
well address said, “Promote, then, as an object of 
primary importance institutions for the general 
diffusion of knowledge. In proportion as the struc- 
ture of government gives force to public opinion, 
it is essential that public opinion should be en- 
lightened.” This statement is the cornerstone about 
which, perhaps unwittingly, we have been building 
our structure of secondary education — to secure 
an enlightened public opinion. 

If, on the other hand, the public, through our 
schools, must have enlightened opinions upon mat- 
ters of politics, religion, economic conditions and 
social problems, will this not necessitate indoc- 
trinating pupils in these subjects? How may 
the schools form and shape public opinion with- 
out falling under the ban of indoctrination? Let 
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us first be clear as to the term. In its literal sense, 
indoctrination means instructing in principles; in 
its popular sense it implies the inculcation of those 
under authority with certain biased ideas and prej- 
udices. 

Pupil activity and participation in history study 
are often obtained through class discussions. 
Events of the past are studied 
better to interpret events of the 
present, and to become fore- 
warned and forearmed for the 
problems of the future. There- 
fore the teacher provokes and 
invites such pupil activity be- 
cause these problems can best 
be interpreted and explained through discussion. 
It is the teacher’s task and duty to hear both sides 
but to express no opinions; to point out, to judge, 
or to suppress any evidences of intolerance or prej- 
udice; to guide the discussion into logical se- 
quences, and to see that the pupils think clearly 
through to their own conclusions. 

Is this indoctrination? No. 

Does it mean that the teacher must remain upon 
the fence and leave problems unsolved? No. 

No vital principle must be left unexplained or 
important problem go unsolved in the pupils’ 
minds. Each pupil, at the end of the discussion 
should have well formulated opinions of his own, 
and know them to be his own. 

Prof. William H. Kilpatrick brings forth these 
ideas of indoctrination in his “Education and the 
Social Crisis’: ‘Helping people to effectual under- 
standing need be neither propaganda nor indoc- 
trination of any particular position.” And again, 
“We must make this profession (teaching) the re- 
sponsible guardian of society’s conscience in inten- 
tional education.” 


An Illustration of the Method 


“Helping people to an effectual understanding” 
can best be explained by illustration. If I wish 
my pupils to read the more reputable magazines 
and newspapers rather than the pink tabloids, I 
shall give entry to all sorts of periodicals and news 
sheets in the current events class. Without express- 
ing an opinion or issuing any judgments, I can 
lead the pupils to make comparisons for them- 
selves. The tone of authority emanating through 
well founded opinions used by the New York Times, 
for example, is soon sensed by intelligent pupils. 
The more intelligent ones lead the class. Faith in 
the Graphic, the Daily News and sensational metro- 
politan papers can be shaken when pupils find that 
many of the so-called photographs are “faked’’, 
and that headlines are unsubstantiated by the 
texts. A paragraph analyzed now and then helps 
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wonderfully toward the detection of false premises 
in reasoning. The teacher need fear none of the 
evils from indoctrination if she uses the funda- 
mental principles of wise guidance. 

We hear much today about the “holding power of 
the school.” The trend seems to be toward a sec- 
ondary school education for all the children of all 
the people. The classroom 
teacher may well ask herself 
what she can do about it. A 
large percentage of pupil mor- 
tality is traceable to the teacher 
because many failures in high 
school are the outcome of be- 
havior problems with which the 
teacher must grapple first hand. They are often 
occasioned by pupils’ attitudes toward certain sub- 
jects required by the curriculum. Here is a chal- 
lenge to the high school teacher. What progressive 
educational methods can be used ; what psychology 
employed to “break up the dumb, submissive 
crowd”; to give thousands of pupils a definite pur- 
pose in life and thus hold them in school until they 
are ready to become self-sufficient, self-supporting 
citizens? 


Possibilities of Failure May Be Lessened 


History teaching lends itself well toward adapta- 
tion to individual differences. The work can be so 
planned that pupils may progress within a cer- 
tain area, and up to a given point, at different 
speeds. Possibilities of failure may be considerably 
lessened by approaching the subject through differ- 
ent fields of interest. For the motor-minded, there 
is map-making, construction work and dramatiza- 
tion; for others, historic fiction, current events and 
biography. The field is so wide, the examples that 
illustrate and drive home desirable principles are 
so varied, that pupil interests can be enlisted from 
many angles and salient points of contact. 

The wise teacher can so arrange the history pro- 
gram that groups of individuals will derive satis- 
faction and the necessary knowledge content from 
tasks accomplished through their own initiative. 
All this can be done without changing the ultimate 
aims or in any way conflicting with the administra- 
tive policy of the school. 

It is true that the pupils who must prepare for 
college board examinations may have to memorize 
many unimportant facts from the history texts 
that will in no way make them better citizens or 
more enlightened upon public questions. It will 
mean, however, that those going on to higher insti- 
tutions of learning must narrow their field of effort 
and find satisfactions in artificial standards. I be- 
lieve that we can so arrange the curriculum as to 
hold in school, through enlarged interests, a greater 
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percentage of pupils to their own satisfaction 
and to the benefit of society. 

The democratic ideal of education for all the peo- 
ple coming into conflict with the startling discov- 
eries by psychologists concerning individual differ- 
ences has given rise to the shibboleth of “equality 
of opportunity.” In the light of our increased 
knowledge concerning individual differences, what 
trend shall our educating process take, and how 
can the classroom teacher through her subject mat- 
ter offer equality of opportunity? What bent must 
her philosophy take to conform to this premise? 

Boyd H. Bode in The NATION’S SCHOOLS for 
June, 1933, calls it the great American dream. 
Because the America of primitive days offered op- 
portunities for economic well-being to all, we 
dreamed them to be equal opportunities. Today no 
one imagines in his finest dreams that our political, 
social or economic structure offers any such oppor- 
tunities. Equality must be thrown into the discard. 
We are learning that we cannot change, by educa- 
tion, inherited mechanisms nor can we supply abili- 
ties that are genetically lacking. We are learning 
that, in education, equality of opportunity must 
mean “everyone according to his ability,” and this 
can only result in a scramble of inequality wherein 
the weakest sink under. 

Doctor Bode, in speaking upon this subject says, 
“If the social structure we have inherited is re- 
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garded as fundamentally complete and final, it fol- 
lows logically that the chief business of the schools 
is to acquaint the pupils with this structure and to 
cultivate a type of citizenship that can be computed 
on a percentage basis.” Here lies the duty of the 
history teacher — “to acquaint her pupils with 
the social (and political) structure we have in- 
herited” not by flag-waving and declaiming, but 
through thoughtful, unbiased study of the past. 
From this study of the past, it can be explained, 
it may be possible to build up principles upon which 
to construct a future stability. The stability of our 
democracy demands that we educate each one ac- 
cording to his need, and this need will reach out 
beyond the individual to the community of which 
he must become an acting, dynamic unit. 

Although the classroom teacher may feel herself 
to be but an insignificant cog in a remote wheel of 
our educating machinery, as an integral part of the 
whole she is affected by every change that mani- 
fests itself. As a thinking, responding mechanism 
she will do her share to make the worthwhile 
trends in education well trodden paths to a higher 
social order. Her philosophy of education will 
mean, according to Godfrey H. Thomson, “looking 
at the whole of a question, without restrictions or 
simplifications ; looking at ends and purposes, not 
merely at methods and means, and scrutinizing the 
latter in the light of the former.” 





The Three R’s of Recovery 


By T. D. MARTIN 


Director, Division of Records and Membership, N. E. A. 


EADERS in Pennsylvania have launched a campaign 
for the “Three R’s of Recovery”: restoration of the com- 
plete school program; reorganization of the units of school 
administration, and revision of methods of school support. 
Other states have similar programs under way. Every 
state should have one. “The American people have estab- 
lished a tradition of passing through depressions with 
their faith in education undiminished,” says Dr. Edgar 
Knight. Royce S. Pitkin’s study, “Public School Support 
in the United States During Periods of Economic Depres- 
sion,” substantiates this statement. Mr. Pitkin reports 
that during and immediately following the depressions of 
1837, 1857, “the seventies,” 1893, 1907 and 1921 the schools 
made substantial gains. Appropriations were, almost with- 
out exception, increased, school laws were improved, sal- 
aries were raised, enrollments were larger, higher certifi- 
cation requirements and better facilities for the training 
of teachers were provided, and better systems of school 
support were developed. This educational progress has not 
just happened. It was accomplished by the aggressive 
efforts of capable leaders. 
Restoration. There is no state in the Union in which the 
schools have not suffered tragically. In some they have suf- 
fered worse than in others. However, the first move in 


every state is to recover lost ground. Few states will wish 
to restore in all details the programs of education which 
they had established in predepression days. On the other 
hand, those lost programs will frequently serve as minimum 
definite objectives for immediate reinstatement. 

Reorganization. The small size and the large number of 
units of administration have been handicaps under which 
schools have labored during the last generation. Improved 
transportation facilities have made unnecessary the small 
school districts which served well in the oxcart days of our 
pioneer grandparents. Now they are inordinately expensive 
and prevent the development of larger units which can 
provide modern, first-class facilities. 

Revision. Each period of depression through which this 
country has passed has revealed the weaknesses of the 
prevailing methods of school support. The property tax 
from which the schools have derived most of their rev- 
enues has during every crisis proved both inadequate and 
unfair. During recent years those states have fared best 
which have provided adequate equalization funds built up 
largely from indirect taxes. One of the most important 
changes which should be secured by most states during the 
present period of reconstruction is a revised and modern 
system of school finance. 
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Newly Enacted Laws That Affect 


Teacher Personnel 


By WILLIAM G. CARR 


Director, Research Division, 
National Education Association 


lished articles describing important state legis- 

lation affecting teachers which was enacted in 
the years 1926-29, and 1930-31, respectively.’ This 
present article brings these summaries up-to-date, 
covering legislation enacted in this field by the 
sessions of 1932 and 1933. Nineteen legislatures 
met in 1932 and forty-seven met in 1933 so that a 
large number of bills affecting education in general 
and teachers in particular was considered.’ 

All school legislation affects the teacher directly 
or indirectly. This article, however, like the two 
previously published, deals only with such topics 
as relate directly to teacher personnel problems. 


I: 1930 and in 1932 The NATION’S SCHOOLS pub- 


Preparation and Certification of Teachers 


Seven states in 1932 and twenty-four states in 
1933 considered legislation affecting the profes- 
sional education and certification of teachers. 

The legislation governing teacher training insti- 
tutions presents a chaotic picture. Massachusetts 
changed its normal schools to teachers’ colleges; 
South Dakota changed its teachers’ colleges to nor- 
mal schools. Connecticut changed one normal 
school into a teachers’ college and authorized an 
investigation to determine what should be done 
with the other normal schools in the state. Wash- 
ington retained its three normal schools as such 
but authorized them to grant degrees. In Alabama 
a bill to close four of the state’s six white normal 
schools failed to pass. Rhode Island authorized an 
annual summer school for teachers. 

Tuition charges in the state teacher training 
schools were imposed or adjusted (usually up- 
wards) by New Jersey in 1932 and by California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Maine, Maryland, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin in 1933. 

The decline of the teachers’ institute, noted in 


1Carr, William G., Recent Laws That Affect the Teacher Directly, 
The NATION'S SCHOOLS, May, 1930; Laws Proposed or Enacted in 
1930-31 That Affect Schools, The NATION’s SCHOOLS, June, 1932. 


“State School Legislation, 1932, National Education Association, 
Department of Superintendence and Research Division, Educational 
Research Service Circular No. 5, 1933. State School Legislation, 1933, 
Educational Research Service Circular No. 5, 1934. 


Laws having a direct bearing on 
teachers which were passed by state 
legislatures m 1932 and 1933 are 
reviewed. These laws deal with the 
preparation and certification of 
teachers, their contractual status, their 
salaries and provisions for leaves of 
absence, and retirement of teachers 


the previous articles, continued. Appropriations 
for such institutes were discontinued in Pennsyl- 
vania and made optional in Indiana. 

The trend of minimum legal standards for entry 
into the teaching profession continued upward in 
1932 and 1933. Kentucky raised the minimum for 
certification from sixteen semester hours of college 
work to thirty-two; West Virginia abolished third- 
class and emergency certificates, and Iowa pro- 
vided for differentiation of certificates according 
to training and position. State responsibility for 
certification of teachers was strengthened in Penn- 
sylvania, Washington and Connecticut. 

Current economic difficulties are probably re- 
sponsible for the relaxing of certain standards 
regarding the renewal of certificates in some states. 
Wyoming extended from one year to two years the 
period for which a certificate of graduation from 
a high school normal training class is valid. A 
number of states set aside the previous require- 
ments of additional study for the renewal of cer- 
tificates or licenses to teach. 

Bills intended to protect teachers or applicants 
for teaching positions against discrimination on 
religious grounds were enacted in New York in 
1932 and in Texas, Illinois and Wisconsin in 1933. 
The Wisconsin law went further, forbidding dis- 
crimination on racial, nationalistic, or political 
grounds also. North Carolina forbade discrimina- 
tion on the grounds of marriage or nonmarriage. 

Kansas enacted, while Massachusetts defeated, 
bills requiring teachers to subscribe to an oath of 
allegiance. California made any activity forbidden 
by its criminal syndicalism act a legal cause for 
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the dismissal of a teacher. International exchange 
of teachers was authorized by new laws in Cali- 
fornia and Michigan. Maine repealed the law 
which required janitors and teachers to file health 
certificates as a prerequisite to employment. 

Efforts to repeal or weaken the tenure laws of 
Indiana, Oregon and New Jersey were defeated 
while in Connecticut, Wisconsin and Florida bills 
to establish the same general type of tenure provi- 
sions failed of enactment. Oklahoma and Iowa 
legislation forbids contracts for teachers extend- 
ing beyond the term of office of the appointive 
officials. Laws in Missouri, Indiana, New Jersey 
and Delaware specify the time of year in which 
contracts may be made. In the latter state, boards 
of education are required to notify employees by 
March 15 if they are not to be retained for the 
coming year and to give reasons for not reappoint- 
ing them. This legislation is apparently similar in 
purpose to the continuing contract act of Pennsyl- 
vania. Florida and New Mexico enacted laws 
which tend to limit teaching positions to residents 
of the state. California made leaves of absence for 
school employees permissive with the local school 
district rather than mandatory. 

Teacher tenure and retirement provisions were 
connected by legislation proposed, but not enacted, 
in California, New Jersey and New York. These 
measures proposed to remove tenure rights of 
teachers who are eligible for retirement for age. 


Salary Legislation 


Practically all the state legislation in the salary 
field was for the purpose of requiring or authoriz- 
ing the reduction of teachers’ salaries, and lower- 
ing or abolishing state minimum salary schedules. 
Such action occurred in at least three states in 
1932 and in at least eleven states in 1933. Table II 
shows the nature of these reductions. 

A mass of legislation affecting the tangled 
teacher salary situation in Chicago, Cook County, 
and other school districts was introduced into the 
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Illinois legislature. Little relief was afforded to 
the situation. Legislative provisions were enacted 
under certain conditions for payment of teachers’ 
salaries by interest-bearing warrants and by bond 
issues. New Jersey enacted legislation prohibiting 
discrimination between municipal and school dis- 
trict employees with respect to salaries. An un- 
usual law affecting salaries was enacted in 1932 
in Alabama and was later declared unconstitu- 
tional. It would have imposed an occupational tax 
of 10 per cent on the salaries of all public employees 
receiving more than $1,200. 


Retirement and Pensions 


Little important retirement legislation was en- 
acted in 1932, but in 1933, sixty-three bills were 
introduced on this subject in nineteen states. 
Twenty-eight of these measures were enacted. 

New Mexico enacted a joint-contributory teacher 
retirement law, to be administered by the state 
board of education, and to take effect on January 
1, 1934. Teachers will receive $400 a year when 
they have attained age sixty-five and rendered 
twenty-five years’ state service subsequent to Jan- 
uary 1, 1934. They may receive a proportionate 
allowance if disabled after ten years’ service. A 
bill to establish a state retirement plan for Dela- 
ware teachers was defeated, and an act to pension 
disabled teachers in this state was vetoed. 

A number of states altered or temporarily cur- 
tailed public payments toward teachers’ pension 
funds. Maine provided that the retirement system 
for teachers in service since July 1, 1924, is to be 
financed on the cash disbursement instead of the 
reserve basis. Connecticut suspended for two years 
the statute that requires the pension fund to be on 
an actuarial reserve basis. Pennsylvania lowered 
the rate of contribution by state and local districts 
to reserves on account of prior teaching service, 
thereby extending about ten years completion of 
payments to such reserves. This state also enacted 
a special appropriation bill of $1,500,000, return- 

ing to the school employees’ re- 


| ‘ ‘| tirement system the amount 
TABLE I—STATE TEACHER PERSONNEL LEGISLATION, 1929-33" withheld by legislative act in 
‘ 29 vada ec : . ‘ 
Number of States Considering Legisla- 1932. Nevada continues to levy 
Topies tion of Major Importance the state 5-mill tax for the 
1929 1930 1931 1932 1933 teacher retirement fund, but has 
| Tenure and contracts 8 3 20 3 29 rel eved counties from making 
Training and certification 23 2 23 7 24 this levy. New Jersey reached a 
= wares 92 
Salaries and leaves.. 2 1 10 10 23 settlement of the amount that 
Retirement and pensions. 30 3 22 3 19 
Total number of states consider- had been due from the state on 
sacher personne ies 3 3 2 a6 
ing teacher personnel topic: 40 ( 9 14 a July 1, 1932, and July 1, 1933, to 
| 'State School Leywislation, 1929, 1930 and 1931, Studies in State Educational Adminis- the teachers’ pension and an- 
tration, Nos. 1 (Out of Print), 2 and 3, Research Division, National Education Associa- Ras f d 
tion. State School Legislation, 1932 and 1933, National Education Association, Depart- nuity und. 


April, 1933, No. 5, and May, 1934, No. 5. 


ment of Superintendence and Research Division, Educational Research Service Circulars, 


Teachers’ deposits were af- 
fected in four states. Illinois 
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TABLE II—STATE TEACHERS’ SALARY LEGISLATION, 1932 AND 1933 


State Year 


Delaware 1933 


Indiana 1932 and 1933 
| Iowa 1933 
Maryland 1933 
Minnesota 1933 
North Carolina 1933 


Pennsylvania 1932 and 193: 


salary. 


South Carolina 1932 and 193: 


Vermont 1933 


Virginia 1932 


West Virginia 1932 and 1933 


Wisconsin 1933 


teachers will now pay $5 to $10 more each year to 
the pension fund. New Jersey teachers will make 
deposits and receive benefits on the basis of full 
salary, notwithstanding deductions, between July 
1, 1933, and June 30, 1934. Salary donations 
during the current emergency also will not affect 
retirement contributions and benefits of New York 
State teachers. In Pennsylvania each teacher will 
decide whether his contributions shall be on the 
basis of scheduled or reduced salary between July 
1, 1932, and June 30, 1933. The state and local 
school districts’ contributions will be based on the 
same salary as elected by the employee. 

Bills affecting persons eligible to membership 
in the retirement systems received favorable action 
in California, Illinois and Ohio. Teachers must 
join the Maine system by age twenty-five. A bill 
to require retirement at age seventy failed in 
Minnesota. Other acts were passed, affecting bene- 
fits payable in Arizona, California and Vermont, 
investments in Wisconsin, and administration of 
retirement systems in Michigan, Pennsylvania 
and Washington. 

Destructive measures were defeated in nine 
states. Proposals to postpone or eliminate pay- 
ment of public funds to established retirement sys- 
tems were defeated in five states: California, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Washington and Wisconsin. Bills 


Nature of Legislation 


5 to 20 per cent reduction. 


Minimum set at $800 for elementary and $1,000 for high school teachers. 
Mandatory increments for success-grade and experience repealed. Re- 
duction in salaries over $800 authorized until 1936. 


Minimum set at $40 a month, or less if conditions require. 

10 to 15 per cent reduction. 

20 per cent reduction; applies to salaries above $1,200 paid by state board 
of education and six institutions under the state teachers’ college board. 

30 per cent reduction; superintendents’ salaries, 35 per cent reduction. 


Reduction legislation defeated in 1932; in 1933 districts were permitted 
under certain conditions to pay only 90 per cent of the legal minimum 


12% per cent reduction for teachers hired under the 6-0-1 state appor- 
tionment plan; maximum monthly salaries from state funds fixed at $70 
for first-grade certificates, $45 for second-grade, and $25 for third-grade. 


Minimum salary fixed for rural teachers at $10 a week, plus rebate. 
Mandatory 10 per cent reduction defeated. 


County superintendents and all board of education employees: 10 per cent 
reduction on salaries of $1,200 to $2,000 (but no salary required to be 
cut below $1,200), 15 per cent on salaries of $2,000 to $3,000, 20 per cent 
on salaries above $3,000; minimum monthly salaries fixed at $55 to $90 
for elementary and $80 to $110 for high school teachers, according to 
certificates held and training. 


Reduction of not more than 15 per cent required. 





to abolish or prevent further enrollments in exist- 
ing retirement or pension systems were defeated 
in Arizona, Florida, Maryland and Michigan. 

The principal action taken by state legislatures 
affecting teachers in 1932 and 1933 may be sum- 
marized as follows: (1) increasing tuition charges 
in state schools for the preparation of teachers; 
(2) continued decline of the teachers’ institute 
and the high school normal class as a training or 
supervisory device; (3) general elevation of 
standards for entry into the profession with some 
temporary relaxation of standards for those al- 
ready certificated; (4) continued centralization of 
certification authority in the state; (5) substan- 
tial maintenance of existing tenure laws with some 
efforts to avoid the worst evils of the annual elec- 
tion of teachers without adopting new tenure 
legislation; (6) unsuccessful efforts to use retire- 
ment provisions as a method of compelling teach- 
ers to leave the service at the earliest legal 
retirement age; (7) extensive legislation to lower 
salaries of school employees, insofar as such sal- 
aries are affected by state requirements, and (8) 
the establishment of one new teacher retirement 
system, the general maintenance of the financial 
stability of existing systems, and the defeat of 
many efforts that were made during the period to 
abolish existing retirement systems. 
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Trends in Academic Training for 


High School Teachers 


Educators are divided im opinion as 
to which 1s the more important ttem 
in teacher preparation—broad gen- 
eral knowledge or specialization 1m a 
particular field. T he attitudes of um- 
versities, as indicated by their aca- 
demic major and minor requirements 
for prospective high school teachers, 
are revealed in this article 


By CALVIN O. DAVIS 


Professor of Education, University of Michigan 


NE person cannot instruct another without 

() a fund of knowledge at his command. But 

how much knowledge? In general, there 

are two somewhat opposing schools of thought that 

influence the issue. One school holds that broad 

general training is the more important element in 

the preparation of a teacher ; the other school con- 

tends that expert specialized knowledge is more 
essential. 

Which is right? Doubtless both are. Certainly 
it appears desirable for a teacher to have a broad 
liberal culture, to be acquainted with many depart- 
ments of learning, to realize that one subject of 
study is relatable to many other divisions of human 
interest, to appreciate that the educative process 
is a means of integrating life, and that a teacher 
needs to understand the functional values of his 
subject and to be trained to bring them out in the 
classroom. To do this, say the theorists of this 
school, calls for a richness of world knowledge but 
only a fair modicum of highly technical informa- 
tion and training. 

On the other hand, the concentrationists are 
doubtless right when they insist that a teacher 
needs to be trained to a high degree of specializa- 
tion in a limited department of knowledge. The 


members of this group hold that an individual is 
unable properly to interpret the more elementary 
aspects of a given subject unless he is a master of 
the more difficult generalizations and the more in- 
tricate processes involved in the advanced phases 
of the work. Nevertheless by virtue of their in- 
sistent demands that more, ever more attention 
be given to particularized kinds of knowledge and 
endeavor they wittingly or unwittingly cut deeply 
into the preserves of other realms of learning. 
There are only 120 or 124 semester hours in a 
four-year college course. The problem is how most 
wisely to distribute time and effort. 

A study was made recently to determine current 
practices of colleges and universities in the matter 
of academic major and minor requirements for 
prospective high school teachers. Communications 
were sent to twenty-two Michigan institutions and 
to the schools of education connected with some 
of the large universities. Replies were received 
from thirty-three institutions, including the fol- 
lowing universities: California, Chicago, Indiana, 
Illinois, lowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
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souri, Northwestern, Ohio State, Pennsylvania and 
Wisconsin. 

All except five of the thirty-three institutions re- 
plying definitely require a major and a minor sub- 
ject for all prospective teachers of academic work 
in the high school; thirty of the thirty-three insti- 
tutions profess that there is approximate uniform- 
ity among the several departments concerned in 
setting up the prescribed number of semester hours 
needed to satisfy these majors and minors; and 
twenty-two of the thirty-three institutions claim 
that these majors and minors are definitely out- 
lined and that the courses comprising them are, 
for the most part, fixed and prescribed. 


These Policies May Be Wise, But— 


Few teacher training institutions are making 
any provision for preparing prospective junior 
high school teachers in ways that are different 
from those used in educating prospective senior 
high school teachers. Only twelve of the thirty- 
three institutions here being considered seem to 
think that any such differentiated training cur- 
riculums are justified or desirable, and only four 
of the thirty-three actually set up distinct regula- 
tions concerning majors and minors for the junior 
high school group. These policies may be wise, but 
there are arguments favoring modifications. 

A typical junior high school teacher is much 
more likely to teach subjects lying in two or more 
departments of learning than is the typical senior 
high school teacher—particularly if this teacher is 
not connected with a large city school system. 
Moreover, the methods of teaching academic sub- 
jects in the junior high school surely call for some 
procedures that are not essential in the senior high 
school. The University of Michigan is the only 
large institution that appears definitely to recog- 
nize these facts. Michigan students definitely pre- 
paring to teach in the junior high school are not 
only permitted but frankly advised to offer three 
minors consisting of approximately fifteen hours 
each rather than a major and a minor. 

Eight of the thirty-three institutions sometimes 
require two majors in lieu of a major and one 
minor, while two other institutions report that 
they “recommend the practice but do not require 
it.” In one institution at least it is the common 
practice to require a major and three minors, or, 
in lieu thereof, two majors and one or two minors. 

Until recently nearly all college majors and mi- 
nors have been what may be called departmental 
majors and minors. That is, the courses prescribed 
for them have lain in one single department. Today 
there appears to be a decided trend toward making 
the fields of specialization much broader than for- 
merly. Instead of departmental majors and minors, 
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group or teaching majors and minors are being 
established. 

Particularly is this true among schools of edu- 
cation connected with the larger universities. For 
example, the University of Wisconsin has recently 
worked out two new group majors—in general 
science and in the social studies. The University 
of Minnesota has lately made provision for a group 
major in science that takes the place and precludes 
the possibility of a departmental major in any one 
science. The University of Michigan has set up 
group majors in English, social studies, general 
science, bioloyie science and physical science, and 
group minors in the first two fields. 

Some details regarding these group or teaching 
majors are interesting. California requires for 
the group major in the social studies 18 semester 
hours of history (including American history), 6 
hours in political science, 6 hours in economics, 
either 6 hours in geography or 8 hours in anthro- 
pology, and 12 additional hours taken either in 
political science or economics. This makes a total 
of 48 or 50 semester hours. 

A California major in biologic science comprises 
physiology, 5 hours ; zoology, 4 hours; bacteriology, 
4 hours; botany, 4 hours; chemistry, 5 hours, and 
12 additional hours chosen in each of two fields 
selected from the following : botany, zoology, physi- 
ology and hygiene. This gives a total of 46 hours. 

At the University of Michigan a group major 
in English consists of 24 hours in English and 
American literature, 3 to 9 hours in English lan- 
guage and 6 to 12 hours in composition, rhetoric 
and criticism (not counting freshman English). 
General science as a major in the University of 
Michigan comprises 32 hours distributed over six 
fields as follows: botany, zoology, physics, chemis- 
try, astronomy and geology. 


A Great Lack of Uniformity 


The University of Minnesota states its require- 
ments for a group major in natural science to con- 
sist of 20 semester hours in one of the four sci- 
ences: chemistry, physics, botany, zoology; 10 
semester hours in a second science, and 6 semester 
hours in each of two other sciences. This makes 
a total of 42 semester hours for four sciences. 

The outlines for group majors in the other insti- 
tutions reporting follow largely the schemes indi- 
cated by these three universities. 

Perhaps the outstanding fact revealed by the 
inquiry is the lack of uniformity respecting majors 
and minors among the several institutions investi- 
gated. An academic major ranges from 20 semes- 
ter hours to “No limit”; a group major varies from 
30 semester hours to 76 semester hours; in some 
cases all high school work is taken specifically into 
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account; in other cases 
it is ignored completely. 
Much the same things are 
true about minors. Never- 
theless the norms for the 
several types of require- 


semester hours for ma- 
jors and from 15 to 25 se- 
mester hours for minors. 

But there is little scien- 
tific evidence that tends to validate these require- 
ments. What little testimony is at hand seems to 
indicate that majors and minors are not established 
on the basis of their probable functional values 
for high school teachers, but on a basis of prelimi- 
nary preparation for further study along the same 
narrow lines—lines leading to the master’s or doc- 
tor’s degree. The new tendency among schools of 
education to establish group majors and minors is 
the pedagogical answer to such academic demands. 

For the most part the various faculties retain 
the power to determine the number of hours that 
shall comprise majors and minors, but they leave 
to heads of departments or to committees the right 
to designate the specific courses that shall be in- 
cluded in them. 

Deans and directors were also invited to express 
themselves generally regarding the matter of 
teacher training. Some of their comments follow: 

Prof. W. S. Monroe, University of Illinois, says: 
“I believe that the number of hours for a major 
should vary with departments and perhaps should 
take into account the number of secondary units 
submitted for admission to the institution. In some 
fields it seems to me that a major of more than 
eighteen hours does not have much justification 
while in other fields I should favor a major possi- 
bly in excess of twenty-five hours. I attach 
considerable importance to general training. I 
think specialization has been considerably over- 
emphasized in the training of secondary teachers. 
Many academic departments view a major from 
the standpoint of the training of a specialist in 
that department who will be prepared to under- 
take graduate study leading to the doctor’s degree. 
For the training of secondary teachers I do not 
think this is a proper view.” 

Dean M. E. Haggerty, University of Minnesota, 
says: “At Minnesota we are definitely in a transi- 
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tional period and are moving toward a broader 
requirement for prospective teachers in high 
schools. We have adopted a comprehensive cur- 
riculum for teachers in the natural sciences and 
in the social studies. It is possible within the 
ranges of each of these general set-ups for a stu- 
dent to take a major and a minor in a particular 
field but he would not be able to come to graduation 
on that basis alone. He would need to satisfy the 
other requirements of the combined curriculum. 


“We have never followed the practice of uni- 
form credit requirements in our majors. In some 
fields these requirements are relatively low, as, for 
instance, in physics, in others they are very high, 
as in French. 

“We have recently instituted a series of qualify- 
ing examinations at the end of the junior year 
which, if developed and made effective, will render 
credit hour requirements of secondary importance 
in this institution. When that is done the task for 
a student will be to prepare himself so as to sat- 
isfy a broad comprehensive examination. The 
courses which he takes to meet this situation will 
be largely in his own hands.” 

Dean W. S. Gray, University of Chicago, says: 
“Steps are being taken to reorganize teacher train- 
ing in this institution, so that it is more largely 
than ever before the function of the university 
as a whole as contrasted with that of a single de- 
partment. As soon as the new committee gets 
under way, many changes will doubtless be made 
in present procedures and requirements. At pres- 
ent the first two years must be in broad general 
fields. Of the last two years’ work one-third must 
be in broad divisional courses, one-third in the 
subject of specialization and one-third elective.” 

Dean J. E. Stout, Northwestern University, 
says: “The college of liberal arts has recently 
adopted fields of concentration. We therefore do 
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not require our students to major, we will say, in 
biology or botany but to take a composite program 
in these two subjects. Likewise in the field of social 
studies we do not permit our students to major 
in history alone, or political science, or any other 
social study but require a composite program made 
up of selected courses from two or more of these 
subjects. 

“T desire to have teachers trained so that they 
will emphasize the functional aspects of the cur- 
riculum in the high school. In my judgment they 
should be broadly educated, and to this education 
should be added specialization in functions which 
they are to perform rather than specialization in 
subjects or fields of knowledge. . . . The teacher 
must become an interpreter of social relations and 
a guide in the education of boys and girls who are 
looking forward to their participation in social 
affairs.” 

C. C. Ward, director, New York State Depart- 
ment of Education, says: “Within two or three 
months we hope to have new regulations for the 
certification of college graduates. At present our 
tentative proposals suggest twelve hours each in 
the field of English, social studies and science as 
a general background for all teachers. We are also 
suggesting that schools with adequate equipment 
should incorporate background courses in the field 
of fine and applied arts. 

“We are not talking in terms of majors and 
minors for certification purposes but we have pro- 
posed the following minimum standards for cer- 
tification in the various fields: English, 24 hours; 
social science, 36 hours; science, 36 hours; any one 
foreign language, 24 hours, and mathematics, 18 
hours. In cases where the general background 
courses are given, these may be included as a part 
of the requirement. We have tried to formulate 
these standards with our smaller schools in mind. 
It is possible under these proposals for a candidate 
to secure certification in as many as three fields 
during four years of preparation. Of course, many 
colleges and universities will require a larger num- 
ber of hours and with them we have no quarrel.” 


Viewpoint of Ohio State University 


Dean G. E. Arps, Ohio State University, says: 
“Teacher training institutions are tremendously 
handicapped by the complete lack of correlation 
between subject combinations taught by inexperi- 
enced teachers and the subject combinations that 
they have been prepared to teach. Instead of per- 
mitting us to prepare teachers adequately in two 
fields of teaching we have been compelled to scatter 
our preparation to meet various possible combina- 
tions. This points to the need of serious cooperative 
attention to this problem on the part of state de- 
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partments of education and the leading teacher 
training institutions. 

“In the teaching subjects students should be 
qualified as competent teachers of the subject and 
this competency should be determined by an actual 
test rather than based upon hours’ of credit without 
regard to quality of preparation. The time devoted 
to education subjects should be adequate to qualify 
prospective teachers to be teachers of boys and 
girls primarily, to give them an understanding of 
the growing child, to lead them to develop a phi- 
losophy of education and to give them the practical 
and theoretical training in the activities of teach- 
ing that will make them capable of attaining de- 
sirable educational objectives.” 


Summary of the Study 


The main facts revealed by the study follow: 

1. Majors and minors are required generally. 

2. The opinion prevails that there is near uni- 
formity in the number of hours demanded for 
majors and minors within the same college, but 
analysis of the data disproves this in many insti- 
tutions. Certainly there is no approximation to 
uniformity when all institutions are compared. 

3. Little or no distinction is made in the colleges 
between prospective junior high school teachers 
and prospective senior high school teachers. 

4. Majors and minors are generally rather defi- 
nitely outlined by courses, the faculty usually deter- 
mining the number of hours that shall constitute 
them and the several departments naming the 
particular courses that are to be included. 

5. Courses in education—even methods courses 
—are not ordinarily counted in making up aca- 
demic majors and minors. 

6. Group majors are being developed fairly gen- 
erally among schools of education, and to a lesser 
degree among independent colleges. 

7. Directors of teacher training in general 
favor: (a) requiring all teachers to pursue work 
in English, social studies and science to the extent 
of at least fifteen hours in each subject; (b) having 
group or teaching majors in some of the broad 
fields of knowledge and not recognizing any longer 
the narrower departmental majors and minors in 
those fields; (c) developing a five-year training 
program for teachers, and (d) having teachers 
more broadly trained in general, even though less 
stress is paid to the fields of specialization. 

8. Training directors would like to distribute 
the 124 hours required for graduation something 
after this fashion: (a) to one major, from 25 to 
40 hours; (b) to two minors, from 30 to 40 hours; 
(ec) to education, from 15 to 20 hours, and (d) to 
liberal culture, from 54 to 24 hours; or, if 120 
hours be taken as the requirements, from 50 to 20, 
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Meafrfry To Say — 


S EPTEMBER! Oh what a month! Days when the air is crystalline. The 
last gifts of summer sprinkle Mother Earth with golden glory. Arms 
and faces still hold their sunkissed glow. The great school army 
marches back into its training camps. Shouts, smiles, merriment, brave 
beginnings. Work begins with a zest. This is the time when real com- 
mencement exercises, with music and speeches, ought to be held. 


T HERE must be times when an ambitious man wishes he had more influ- 
ence. Well, thinking it over appraisingly, who has more than you, 
teacher, schoolmaster, superintendent? Net in the publicity of news- 
papers, not in the applause of a great audience, but in what happens to 
people following these demonstrations is the worth of one’s work. 


Meruinks the guidance of thirties or hundreds of growing minds, 
day after day, is the big business of America. Oil, steel, factories; 
skimming the cream of industry for personal profit; fighting to keep 
down competitors or workers; flouting the nation’s dream of equality, 
life, liberty, happiness and general welfare — these are big business 
in the thoughts of many who swallow common ideas without chewing. 


Bur yours is a profit sharing business, isn’t it? The more any child or 
teacher or school achieves, the richer dividends of satisfaction come 
into your treasury, you capitalist of the richest wealth. 


W Hen you go into the room of a well taught class, then surges of well- 
being are stirred within you that are more free of the scum of greed 
and self-seeking than any captain of industry can ever have. Say 
“this is my business” and let your pride tingle to the tips of your toes. 


| pon’? know how badly your stipend is out. I don’t know what con- 
tumely or spite or opposition you have had. If you are like most of us, 
you have had plenty of these outrageous slings. 


Bur, brother, there’s a transformer beyond those ears and eyes of 
yours. It has power to change the negative into positive and make you 
a radiator of energy and good will. 


O niy a child looks to others for the verdict: “you’re a good boy,” 
“‘vou’re a nice girl.”” We others have to do the patting of our own 
backs and do that out of sight. The best psychological opinion I can 
find says this self-commending is good for you; also, when such patting 
comes unasked from someone who wants nothing, it liberates a flood 
of energizing fluids in your system. 


T HEREFORE, listen, I’m all for you. And so are the majority of the 
people of this harassed land. I’m sorry so considerable a number of 
them are so dammed! silent about it. 


‘Held back, as it were, by a dam. 


Ldene VM Crd ew 
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being in a somewhat unusual way. A group 

of parents of school children in Boston and 
its suburbs had become interested in educational 
developments in other parts of the country, and 
a group of them had established an, elementary 
school of modern type in Boston. 

The parents felt that a new school should be 
provided to take care of the children upon gradua- 
tion from the elementary school. Consequently, 
it was decided to send committees to study out- 
standing schools in other cities. Visits were made 
from Baltimore north and as far west as Chicago. 
As a result it was decided to establish a school 
for pupils from nine years old through secondary 
school, incorporating in it the principles and pro- 
cedures that seemed most sound. The head of one 
of the schools visited was invited to undertake the 
task of establishing the new school. 

The school was started in temporary quarters, 
but the question of the right kind of building to 
house it was not long in arising, and a building 
was designed to fit the type of school that had 
been planned and established. 

The principles on which the school was estab- 
lished were based on the importance of continued 
study of each individual pupil, and the attempt to 
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This Cheerful 
Both to Pupils 


By 
EUGENE RANDOLPH SMITH 


Headmaster, Beaver Country Day School, 
Brookline, Mass. 


meet the needs and fit the abilities of each pupil. 

The stimulation of interested self-activity, the 
broadening of the curriculum and activities of the 
school to include whatever seemed necessary for 
children, greater emphasis on the teacher’s func- 
tion as a co-worker and adviser rather than as a 
lesson assigner and examiner, and the attempt to 
develop sound character and good citizenship 
through the opportunities of the school commu- 
nity were natural corollaries. 


Interior Needs Given First Consideration 


It was decided to plan the building “from the 
inside out,” making it as nearly ideal as possible 
for the use of pupils, and trusting to the architect 
to design a reasonably attractive exterior after 
the interior needs were met. The health of the 
pupils was a major consideration and careful 
thought was given to the physical influence of the 
building and its equipment on the pupils. That 
this phase of the work was successful is shown by 
the fact that the class in public health of Harvard 
Medical School spends one morning each year in 
studying the school plant. 

Among the early specifications were the follow- 
ing: The home rooms, or classrooms in which all 
pupils would be assigned seats, were all to have 
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The picture son these 
facing pages show 
two views of the 
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arched entrances, 
stone flooring and at- 
tractive lighting fix- 
tures lend a really 
homelike atmosphere 
to the school building. 


the same exposure, whichever proved the best one 
for light. There would be half as many extra 
classrooms of smaller size for conference work, 
seminar groups and other such uses. The interior 
finish would be simple, easy to keep clean, and ap- 
pealing in design and color. The building and 
grounds would provide maximum opportunity for 
taking care of the interests and needs of children 
ranging from nine to eighteen years of age. It 
was intended that the building and grounds should 
be the children’s own equipment, which they could 
enjoy using, and much of which they could share 
in managing. Every opportunity would be offered 
for music, fine arts and crafts, drama and home- 
making. 

Since the enrollment was limited to 360 pupils, 
eighteen classrooms were provided for, each to 
seat twenty pupils. This necessitated nine class- 
rooms for work in smaller groups, and also special 
rooms required for purposes other than classroom 
work. 

The plans eventually included, in addition to the 
twenty-seven classrooms, the following provisions: 

Faculty and office accommodations with twelve 
offices, two reception rooms, a teachers’ workroom 
and library, a men’s sitting room and a suite for 
women teachers, including a rest room. 





A science department, including a conservatory. 

Main library, with a research room adjoining, 
and branches for children under twelve years of 
age and also for those from twelve to fourteen. 

An art department, including a large workshop 
used for carpentry, heavy work in metals and 
ceramics, a sky lighted studio with adjoining 
studios for modeling, printing and bookbinding, 
jewelry making and silversmithing, as well as an 
office and conference room. 

A music department, with two chorus rooms and 
fourteen studios for lessons and practice. 

Homemaking department, with a sewing room, 
four unit kitchens and a combination office and 
dining room. 


Other Provisions for the Building 


An assembly hall, with over 700 seats and com- 
plete equipment for dramatics. A physical edu- 
cation department, with two offices, two large play- 
rooms and three locker rooms with showers and 
other accessories. 

Housekeeping department, with storage space, 
accommodations for the workers, a large dining 
room, a serving room and a kitchen. 

Rest rooms for younger and for older pupils. 

A large room for various uses, but which will 
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eventually become a museum, principally for the 
work done by the pupils. In addition there were 
to be, of course, boiler and fuel rooms, and extra 
space in the attic that is now used for costume 
closets, lantern slide talks on art and other special 
needs. 

In attempting to incorporate all of these provi- 
sions into a usable and pleasing building, the school 
was fortunate in having a headmaster who was a 
specialist in school building, having served as ad- 
viser to architects and schools on many existing 
plants. It also had an architect who was willing 
to put the needs of the pupils ahead of architectu- 
ral demands. The chairman of the building com- 
mittee, Howard L. Rogers, an engineer of long 
experience in construction work, gave freely of his 
time and thought. 


Classrooms Are Complete and Well Arranged 


The first steps were to design a classroom and 
to combine the rooms in fairly accurate groupings 
to fit the general needs of different ages. The unit 
classroom chosen was approximately twenty feet 
wide by from twenty-five to thirty feet long. The 
larger room was used for pupils up to fourteen 
years of age because of the need for greater space 
to allow sufficient scope for the activities of 
younger pupils. The classroom was to have win- 
dows on the left side in a solid bank from the back 
wall to within about six feet from the front wall. 

It was also to have front and back doors on the 
right side. 

An exhaustive study was made of lighting con- 
ditions, a model classroom mounted on revolving 
platforms being used for this purpose. The result 
was a building having all home classrooms on the 
east side and the supplementary classrooms on the 
west side, which was found to be the second best 
exposure. 

The windows of the classrooms push out at any 
desired angle, and the entire top line of the win- 
dows is controlled by a single wheel so that a 
teacher or child can open or close them easily. This 
type of construction has made it possible to use 
direct out-of-door ventilation to a greater extent 
when pupils are in a classroom. 

The classrooms have blackboards both on the 
front and on the right-hand walls, except where 
the doors and closets occupy the space on the right 
side. On the back wall, however, the blackboard 
is replaced by a cork wall so that illustrative ma- 
terial, as well as the work the pupils are doing, 
can be displayed. Cork for display purposes is also 
used on closet doors and in a narrow strip over the 
blackboards. 

The classrooms are furnished with movable fur- 
niture in order to provide flexibility in use of the 
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rooms. At the opening of school each pupil is fit- 
ted with a desk and chair by the physical educa- 
tion department, and as much as possible of each 
pupil’s desk work is scheduled for her own room 
so she can use this equipment to the maximum. 
The various seminar rooms for older pupils are 
equipped with tables around which the pupils sit 
for their discussions. 

The wardrobes along the side of the hall against 
the classrooms are arranged so that each room 
has its own closet space set into the corridor wall 
between its doors. This obviates coat rooms and 
makes possible quick access to out-of-door gar- 
ments. Doors similar to those used on telephone 
booths slide completely out of the way when ac- 
cess to a closet is desired. These closets are ven- 
tilated and when closed they are covered by pan- 
eled doors that fit into the green and red decora- 
tion of the corridor. 

The corridors are an interesting feature of the 
school. Every bit of space in the walls that is not 
taken up by closets or ventilating flues has been 
made into cabinets containing permanent exhibits 
of material that illustrate matters concerned with 
school work, pupils’ projects of various kinds, both 
individual and group, and temporary exhibits. In 
fact, there are superimposed display cabinets in 
some places where there is no available space in 
the partitions. The corridor floors are covered 
with battleship linoleum, the walls with painted 
canvas. Asa result of the low ceilings, interesting 
woodwork and color scheme, and particularly the 
amount of display material, there is none of the 
coldness of the usual school corridor, but instead 
there are cheerfulness and warmth. 


Pupils Put Their Work Into Concrete Form 


An almost unique feature of the school is the 
way in which pupils make their work real by put- 
ting it into some concrete form or by illustrating 
it. The arts and crafts not only are active in their 
own field, but they contribute to every other de- 
partment. For example, a Latin class may meet 
in the workshop and use the Latin textbook as a 
guide in constructing some article that is described 
by the author. In the art department, pupils will 
be found illustrating a book read in English class, 
an event in history or perhaps a problem in mathe- 
matics. The scope of handwork affiliated with the 
art department and under the direction of its head 
is almost unlimited. Such undertakings as the de- 
signing and making of a stained glass window to 
be put in the building (done in connection with 
medieval history), or the building and furnishing 
with colonial handicrafts of a log cabin are carried 
on by pupils under twelve years of age, while the 
older girls sometimes do almost professional work 
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The administration 
building was the 
last unit to be built. 
It contains offices, a 
reception room, a 
studio, a 725-seat 
assembly hall with 
aplay room of 
equal size below, 
and also fourteen 
small music rooms. 


even in difficult tasks such as etching, jewelry mak- 
ing or stage designing and scenery building. 

The music equipment is unusually complete. 
There is a large chorus room for the older chorus 
groups, the glee club and the choir. It has two 
grand pianos, a radio-phonograph and a library of 
records and music. This room can be used for a 
chorus of seventy-five persons. A smaller chorus 
room is used for pupils under twelve years of age. 
The fourteen small rooms for instrumental lessons 








and practice are on two floors under the auditorium 
stage, and therefore can serve as dressing rooms 
when a major production is being given. 

All music rooms are soundproofed and are iso- 
lated so as to prevent disturbance to regular class- 
rooms. 

Since the institution operates on a country day 
school schedule, keeping its pupils until 4:45 p.m., 
provision for athletics and play is an important 
feature. It was realized at the beginning that a 


The wing housing 
the Upper School 
was the first to be 
built. It contains 
sixteen classrooms, 
special rooms for 
sewing and chorus 
work, and locker 
rooms and showers. 
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single gymnasium, or even two gymnasiums, would 
not care for the number of pupils who might need 
space at one time. The school intends to have the 
girls outdoors as much as possible, and there- 
fore regards indoor equipment as supplementary. 

There are two large playrooms in the building. 
One of these is fitted for basket ball and other uses, 
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pils in the use of books and library equipment. 

Adjoining the library, and connected with it, is 
a “research” room. This contains the 900 pictures 
of the best art of the world, given to the school by 
the Carnegie Corporation, as well as much ma- 
terial collected by the school itself and by the 
history reference council. Reserve shelves hold 





The administration building is in the center, the Upper School at the left, and the Lower School at the right. 


but the principal play equipment is outdoors. The 
outdoor equipment includes five playgrounds; an 
“all weather” playground paved with bitulithic and 
arranged for three basket courts, two tennis 
courts, 120 feet of bang board for tennis, group 
games or other games; tennis and basket ball 
courts, and playground apparatus on which over 
100 pupils can play at one time. Nevertheless 
there are days when pupils cannot be outdoors, 
and the playrooms would be overcrowded. There- 
fore, the dining room was furnished with folding 
tables, and dancing classes of various kinds meet 
there when necessary. Other parts of the build- 
ing are also used for play on occasion. 

The assembly hall was made level so that it can 
be used for large social affairs. It contains remov- 
able seats that can be stored in a room under the 
stage, which is accessible by means of a removable 
grille. 

The libraries might well be called the center of 
the intellectual life of the school. The main li- 
brary is used freely by the older girls, while the 
branches serve the special needs of younger pu- 
pils. Much of the class work is of a nature to 
send pupils to special sources for information. An 
experienced librarian advises and trains the pu- 


the books assigned for investigational work in 
various subjects, and a large table desk and seats 
provide opportunity for pupils who desire so to do 
work somewhat outside of the range of the library 
proper. 

The pupils in the upper two classes are unsuper- 
vised in their time between appointments and they 
come and go as they please to the library, their 
classrooms—if these are free—or any other parts 
of the building. Pupils in the oldest class are just 
as free as a college group would be to use their 
time as they see fit. 

It has been mentioned that the assembly hall is 
equipped for dramatics. All departments drama- 
tize freely, and a good share of the weekly assem- 
blies of both the Upper School and the Lower 
School are dramatizations. A number of rooms 
are provided for the storing of dramatic equipment 
and for use in producing plays. The stage is 
equipped with large blocks or boxes of many 
shapes and sizes so that a group of pupils can build 
either a garden wall or a throne room in a few 
minutes. Such staging, with lighting effects, is 
satisfactory for much of the simple dramatiza- 
tion, but from time to time a play or an opera Is 
produced that requires special staging. Romeo 
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and Juliet, and the opera Orpheus were given in 
1933-1934. 

A pupil may study the drama as a major subject 
for two years, taking up history of the drama, its 
place in literature, acting, lighting and staging as 
parts of the work. 

The assembly hall is equipped with moving pic- 
ture apparatus, and a smaller room is made avail- 
able to single or double classes that wish to illus- 
trate their work in this way. 

It would be possible to discuss almost without 
limit the uses made of various parts of the build- 
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ing. The important points, however, are that a 
building has been obtained that appeals to the 
pupils, the faculty and others because of its gen- 
erally cheerful atmosphere, that serves fully all 
the needs of the pupils, that is easy to keep clean 
and in other ways satisfies the health needs of 
the pupils, and that is roomy enough so as never 
to seem crowded and therefore conserves nervous 
energy. It is a pupils’ school, planned throughout 
to serve their needs efficiently but with a home 
feeling that makes them think of it with sincere 
pleasure rather than with distaste or indifference. 


Architectural Features of Beaver 


Country Day School 


By GORDON ALLEN 
Architect, Boston 


Day School was attacked at the proper mo- 

ment—as soon as the land was acquired. The 
requirements were for a school to house about 360 
pupils. About fourteen acres of land, mostly 
wooded, had then been acquired at the corner of 
two roads, with a difference of level of about ten 
feet. 

The principal problems to solve were the ap- 
proach, from one street or the other, taking ad- 
vantage of the difference in grade to get a well 
lighted basement on one side and to allow a maxi- 
mum space for playgrounds and to keep the cost 
down as much as possible. 

The building committee considered a one-story 
type of building, but the committee was soon per- 
suaded that it would cover far too much of the 
available ground for such a large school. Conse- 
quently, a general type of two stories and a base- 
ment was determined upon for the classroom units, 
with three stories and a basement for the adminis- 
tration building. This, it was soon apparent, meant 
a building of about one million cubic feet. 


"Ts problem of planning the Beaver Country 


Lighting Requirements Studied Carefully 


After the approximate location of the building 
had been decided upon, the first consideration was 
the proper orientation of classrooms. It was de- 
sired to have an exposure which would flood the 
rooms with sunlight in the early morning, but to 
have them orientated so that the sun would leave 
the classrooms at approximately half-past nine in 
the morning in order that there should be no direct 


sunlight on the pupils’ or teachers’ desks after that 
hour. 

A model of a typical classroom was made and a 
great many experiments, using an electric torch 
to represent the sun, were carried out from data 
furnished by the Harvard Astronomical Observa- 
tory. After these were completed it was evident 
that classrooms facing due east were the answer 
to the particular question. The classroom wings, 
therefore, were to run north and south, with the 
main classrooms on the east, and the west devoted 
so far as possible to other purposes. 


Entire Building Planned Before Construction 


Partly because the school already had temporary 
accommodations in another building and therefore 
needed at first accommodations to take care of the 
rapid increase in numbers by building for only one 
department, and also from the size of the final 
building desired and the amount of money avail- 
able, it was apparent that the school must be built 
in four or five units, one at a time. The first unit 
must have a great many features which would 
later apply to the whole building, such as a drive- 
way, a service drive, a boiler room, water, sewer 
and electric services, a kitchen and domestic science 
rooms. The Upper School was to be built first. 

In order to make certain that there should be no 
duplication or waste of space when this wing was 
completed, it was necessary to plan the entire 
building, which finally developed into the plan 
shown—a courtyard open to the south with the 
administration building running east and west, the 
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Upper School and the Lower School classroom 
wings running north and south, a lunch room and 
library wing running west and the assembly room 
running north at the back of the administration 
building. 

The Upper School was finished in 1925 and the 
need was soon apparent for the Lower School wing, 
which was built in 1926 and 1927. When this wing 
was built it was necessary to make a connection in 
the basement in the form of a tunnel under the 
future administration building in order to obtain 
the various services, such as water, heat, electric- 
ity, telephone. This wing contained ten large and 
six supplementary classrooms, as well as several 
other rooms for sewing, chorus and other purposes, 
and large locker rooms and showers in the base- 
ment. 

The next unit to be built was the lunchroom and 
library wing. This was built in two steps—first, 
the lunch room with woodworking shop in the 
basement, and finished temporarily with a flat 
roof. A year later this wing was completed by 
building the library above it. The need for the 
strictest economy in the use of building materials 
had dictated the severest simplicity in all the units 
thus far built; this was desired by every one con- 
cerned with the school, but not alone for financial 
reasons. 

The library was finished in a highly attractive 
manner at only a slight extra cost. The walls are 
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sheathed with old, wide pine, feather-edged 
sheathing, and the shelves and background of the 
bookcases are stained to imitate as nearly as pos- 
sible the old wood, which was left its original warm 
brown and given a coat of wax. Each bookcase is 
furnished with an overhead electric light concealed 
by a pine valance. At one end of the room is a 
large, open fireplace built of old brick and pine 
beams and furnished with two large pine settles, 
the backs of which are utilized for additional 
bookcases. 


Library Tables Made From Old Cherry Boards 


The large library tables were designed by the 
architect and made from old cherry boards twelve 
feet long and three feet wide. On these are set 
lamps of old pine, also made to design. The open 
truss roof, with a thirty-eight-foot span, is trussed 
with large pine beams which were procured by the 
architect before the room was built. These are 
left their natural color and the underside of the 
roof boards between them is whitewashed. The 
room is floored with large cork tiles. 

The last unit to be built was the administration 
building, which gives proper accommodation for 
offices ; telephone switchboard; an attractive recs p- 
tion room for visitors; a small library (also done 
in pine) for the Lower School; a large studio on 
the top floor lighted by large windows that take up 
practically all the north wall of the room, and a 





This drawing shows the 
arrangement of the first 
floor of the Upper 
School and the Lower 
he School. The various 
units are constructed of 
local field stone and sec- 
ondhand brick with 
slate roofs and wood 
| trim. The frame is of 
wood and steel. The con- 
struction cost for the 
units averaged $0.47 a 
cubic foot. 
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The library is one of the most attractive parts of the school. At one end of the room is a large, open fireplace built of old 
brick and pine beams and furnished with two large pine settles. 


large skylight on the north slope of the roof; an 
assembly room that seats 725 persons, with a play 
room of equal size below it, and fourteen music 
rooms in two stories beneath the stage. A great 
many experiments were made, with the cooperation 
of various authorities on soundproofing and sound- 
resisting materials, and the rooms were finally 
insulated on walls and ceilings with highly satis- 
factory results, permitting individual music prac- 
tice in the small rooms, comparatively undisturbed 
by the school orchestra which might be practicing 
at the same moment on the stage of the assembly 
room. 


Secondhand Brick and Native Stone Were Used 


During the progress of the building the playing 
fields, tennis courts and basket ball courts were 
gradually developed and extended. The excess 
excavation from the building operations was 
placed at an appropriate spot to form the founda- 
tions of an outdoor theater to be completed later, 
although most of the excavated material was in 
the form of rock, which was used for the basement 
walls. 

The basement occurs, in general, at the north, 
or back of the building and was built entirely of 
this native stone. The building above the basement 
line was built of good secondhand brick, thor- 
oughly cleaned, with the details as simple and 
unobtrusive as possible. Windows of the first wing 
were of wood, but after that, for reasons of econ- 
omy, they were all made of steel. They all are of 
the tip-out, or awning, type, giving the maximum 


of ventilation. An elaborate system of forced 
ventilation has been installed according to the 
Massachusetts building laws, but is used only as 
an auxiliary as the windows are kept open even 
in the coldest weather and the classrooms are 
thoroughly aired between classes. The building is 
of what is known as second-class construction with 
a heavy wood frame, although a great deal of steel 
was used in the administration wing with a forty- 
eight-foot clear span in the basement and assembly 
room. 

The corridors, instead of being made with glazed 
brick or similar materials, as is usually the case 
in school buildings, were made of stud partitions, 
plastered and covered with burlap to a height of 
seven feet with hand-troweled plaster walls above. 
The ceilings of these corridors are furred to a 
height of about eight feet, permitting the use of 
the space above for heating and ventilating ducts, 
electric wiring and plumbing. Along these corri- 
dors are placed wardrobes with an individual coat 
hanger, hook and cubby-hole for each pupil. 

The outside of the building, as may be seen from 
the illustrations, is severely plain and depends 
almost entirely on proportions, color and the tex- 
ture of the various materials for its effectiveness. 
A very good quality of secondhand brick, thor- 
oughly cleaned with muriatic acid, was used for 
the walls, and Vermont slate for the roofs. Plant- 
ing in the courtyard was designed to have vines 
climbing the walls and crawling on the ground in 
symmetric beds, but to have no shrubs or bushes 
to interfere with the lines of the building itself. 








Housing the Junior College 


Program in Calitornia 


By CECIL D. HARDESTY 


Superintendent of Schools, Westminster, Calif. 


STUDY of thirty-two typical public junior 
colleges in California reveals a great varia- 
tion in their administrative procedures and 

housing practices. 

Three of the thirty-two schools are organized 
on a four-year basis to include the eleventh, twelfth, 
thirteenth and fourteenth years of schooling; one 
is operated on a three-year basis, including years 
twelve to fourteen, and the other twenty-eight 
schools are two-year institutions giving the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth years of training. 

Exactly half of the schools are housed by them- 
selves, and the others are housed in plants serving 
both high school and junior college students. 

There is apparently a definite relationship in the 
schools studied between the size of the junior col- 
lege and its ability to engage in a separate housing 
program. Each junior college having an enroll- 
ment of less than 400 participates in a dual housing 
program with a high school. There are several 
junior colleges with an enrollment of over 400 that 
are housed with high schools, but these are in con- 
nection with high schools whose physical plants 
would accommodate both institutions. 

Junior college administrators are practically 
unanimous in their belief that the junior college 
should be housed separately. The reasons they give 
for this belief may be summarized in the statement 
that separate housing secures a better junior col- 
lege atmosphere with attending beneficial results. 


Housing Facilities Vary 


Junior college programs are being conducted in 
buildings which were constructed originally for 
every level of educational work. One junior college 
is housed in a plant which was constructed origi- 
nally for normal school purposes; another has its 
administrative offices and a number of classrooms 
in a building that was very recently accommodat- 
ing an elementary school. At this institution, a 
number of bungalows have been erected to provide 
special classrooms. In addition to such cases as 
these and the junior colleges that are located with 
high schools, there are several junier colleges 
housed in modern educational plants that were 
built for the programs which they now house. 
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Classroom areas and student 
station capacities of junior col- 
lege classrooms have not been 
adequately related to class size. 

An analysis of these factors in 
twenty-one of the thirty-two col- 
leges included in the study re- 
veals an average class size in 
schools ranging from sixteen to 
thirty-seven and median class- 
room areas ranging from 580 
square feet in one school to over 1,200 square feet 
in another. While there is a rank order correlation 
of 0.59 between school enrollment and class size, 
there is no correlation whatever between median 
classroom area and either median class size or 
school enrollment. 

The average class size for all the schools is 
twenty-six and the average number of student sta- 
tions per classroom is over forty, indicating poor 
pupil station utilization in the junior colleges. 

Junior colleges included in the investigation 
make inadequate library provision. Half of the 
schools have library seating capacity for less than 
one-fourth of the student body, and 1214 per cent 
of the schools have library seating capacity for 
less than 10 per cent of the student body. 


Thirty-Acre Site Considered Adequate 


Provision for auditorium facilities is made 
through the regular auditorium, and through gym- 
nasium-auditorium, cafeteria-auditorium and li- 
brary-auditorium combinations. Auditorium pro- 
visions are more adequate, on the whole, in the 
junior colleges that are housed with a high school. 

Junior colleges participating in a dual housing 
program provide cafeteria facilities in more cases 
than do those that are housed separately. 

Junior colleges have need for offices for the ad- 
ministration, teachers, student body officers. 

Junior college sites range in areas from 214 to 
sixty-five acres. The consensus of the junior 
college administrators is that a thirty-acre site is 
adequate, in most cases, for a junior college. 

The complete report, from which data presented 
in this article are taken, presents techniques for 
determining classroom dimensions for desired stu- 
dent station capacities and for determining the 
housing needs of a particular institution, and 
makes recommendations in regard to class size, 
separate housing, procedures to be followed in dual 
housing programs, type of organization, relation 
of class size policy and curricular offering to size 
and type of classroom, and the place of the library 
in the junior college.' 


‘Hardesty, Cecil D., Problems and Practices in Housing the Junior 
College Program. University of Southern California, Education Mono- 
graphs, 1933-34 Series, No. 38. 
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The Business of Purchasing 


School Supplies 


By FRED W. FROSTIC 


Superintendent of Schools, Wyandotte, Mich. 


from haphazard purchasing of materials with 
little regard for quality or utility to scientific 
procedures based upon carefully studied needs of 
the service for which the material is selected. 
Schools exist for the facilitation of the instruc- 
tional process. The selection of teaching and oper- 
ating personnel and the construction of buildings 
should be made in terms of their ability to increase 
most efficiently the process of instruction. Like- 
wise the selection of school supplies, from coal to 
writing ink, should be based upon the efficiency of 
their contribution to the instruction of the child. 
Since the policies and standards of instruction 
vary widely in different communities according to 
the ideals, development and ability to support the 
educational program, the standards of supplies 
and of building maintenance also vary. Different 
types of floors require a different selection of 
brushes or floor treatment. Different art standards 
and activities require specific types of materials 
selected in terms of the service to be performed. 


Ptrom nan in buying school supplies varies 


Definite Standards Should Be Established 


While general procedures in buying can be set 
up for all, the standard of quality and type of 
materials selected must be established for each 
school system if real efficiency is to be attained. 
It is therefore the job of each school executive to 
see that definite standards are established in terms 
of specific needs. It is true that there will be a 
large common ground of best selection, but it is 
equally true that conditions and needs often vary 
greatly between systems and in the last analysis 
each school organization should set its standards 
for each item to be purchased and then improve 
these standards on future selections in terms of 
more carefully studied needs. The executive should 
know what the requirements are and should see 
that buying procedures are conducted so that the 
school will get those items that adequately meet 
its needs. 


Mr. Frostic this month describes in- 
stances that demonstrate the fallacy 
of price-buying in connection with 
purchasing school supplies. He shows 
how adequate specifications protect the 
consumer, enable the dealer to bid in- 
telligently and, in addition, serve to 
climinate unfair competition and 
spurious materials. Specifications, 


which differ for individual schools, 
should be clearly stated, brief and fair 


The purchasing department of a large city 
school system recently sent out the following 
specification on a request for quotations: “14 kg. 
acid oleic (linoleic acid free).’”’ When the quota- 
tions arrived the prices quoted were 38 cents, 41 
cents, 44 cents, 46 cents and $10. The purchasing 
agent was not a chemist but he knew there was 
something radically wrong in the quotations, espe- 
cially since the company that quoted $10 was a 
responsible concern whose quotations were usually 
“in line.” Was it a clerical error, or were the sup- 
plying companies substituting or trying to put 
one over? 

He called in the medical department representa- 
tive who was responsible for the order. This repre- 
sentative explained that acid oleic (linoleic acid 
free) was a specially prepared reagent used in 
technical work in the medical school, that it was 
absolutely necessary that it be free from linoleic 
acid for the proposed type of experimentation, 
that it was made by but one chemical manufac- 
turer, that it had to be imported, and that the price 
of $10 per 14 kg. was probably correct. 

What of the other prices? One or two companies 
had marked their quotation U. S. P.; the rest said 
nothing. Only one of the five concerns had quoted 
according to specifications. There was nothing 
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wrong with the specifications but the ethics of the 
bidders are open to question unless we accept as 
good business ethics the practice of substitution. 

Another school system sent out the following 
request: “5 lbs. rubber stoppers, No. 6.” The 
quoted prices were 46 cents, 60 cents and 80 cents. 
The buyer checked the 46 cent item at the lowest 
bid and placed it on order. He did not know that 
he would receive for the five pounds 65 stoppers, 
containing not more than 10 per cent rubber, which 
could easily be broken on the edges with the finger 
nail. If he had bought the 60 cent stoppers he 
would have received approximately 75 composition 
stoppers with reclaimed rubber. If he had checked 
the 80 cent stopper he would have received 120 
pure gum stoppers which last indefinitely and fit 
closely into tubes and flasks without breaking them 
and thus causing danger of cuts to the user. The 
specification was “‘wide open.” It meant nothing 
definite either to the consumer or to the bidder. 
Price was the only consideration. 

Specifications are set up primarily to protect the 
consumer so that he can get what he wants. If the 
consumer does not know specifically what he wants, 
if he has not carefully studied the use that is to be 
made of materials, if he does not know, as in the 
case of the purchaser of rubber stoppers, the dif- 
ference between the grades likely to be offered, 
waste in money and inefficiency in instructional 
facilities result. 

How One School Selects History Maps 


The application of scientific procedures in se- 
lecting materials on a need basis may be illustrated 
by the plan followed in a progressive high school 
in selecting maps for a certain history course. The 
course of study and the types of projects used were 
carefully examined by the classes in order to 
determine which historical periods needed map 
illustration. The items needed for study were 
listed and a set of specifications was thus set up 
for each historical period. Then a number of map 
catalogue lists were examined and those maps that 
gave promise of meeting these specifications were 
selected. These were ordered from the different 
companies on approval and examined by direct 
comparison by the staff. Selection was made on the 
basis of the specifications that had been set up ac- 
cording to the instructional needs. 

In the selection of a commodity such as coal it 
is often necessary to establish specifications on a 
basis of careful tests and records of combustion 
steam output and weighed consumption. 

In the second place, adequate specifications make 
it possible for the dealer to know what the require- 
ments are so that he can bid intelligently. If a 
buyer is likely to select a floor brush on a horse 
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hair price basis it is useless for a dealer to submit 
prices on gray Russian bristle brushes. The bidder 
has a right to know every detail of the require- 
ments in order to make an intelligent bid and in 
order to eliminate wasteful bidding. The dealers 
who bid on the rubber stopper specification pre- 
viously described had no way of knowing what the 
consumer wanted. Hence three prices were sub- 
mitted on three different types of material. There 
was no fairness in competition in the procedure. 


Three Rules for Specifications 


In the third place, specifications are sometimes 
used to eliminate unfair competition and spurious 
materials. Unfortunately there are a few com- 
panies selling supplies that flourish best under con- 
ditions of vagueness and slipshod buying practices. 
These concerns usually refuse to bid under fair 
conditions or, if they do bid, their practices can 
be exposed more easily. Rigid specifications will 
do much to eliminate unfairness and show up low 
grade materials. 

Specifications should have three outstanding 
characteristics—clearness, brevity and fairness. 
Every specification should be so written as to leave 
absolutely no doubt in the bidder’s mind as to what 
is required. There should be no opportunities for 
evasion. Clarity is perhaps the most difficult qual- 
ity to attain. Experience in using a specification 
will contribute toward its improvement. Use 
brings out the weak points. As occasions for im- 
provement arise notation should be made at once 
and the specification should be rewritten before it 
is used again. 

Unless a specification can be made sufficiently 
brief it will defeat the element of clarity. Brevity 
contributes to economy in bidding. Finally the 
specification must be fair. In most articles today 
there are several competing lines of equal value. 
It is most unfair to exclude articles of equal quality 
because of a like or dislike for certain makes. 
Merit alone should govern. If one trade article is 
named exclusively, there must be a clearly defined 
reason in terms of actual service on the job for 
naming it exclusively. There is no place for favor- 
itismin public buying. 

Specifications may be either “open” or “closed.” 
The open type of specification may name one or 
more trade articles as a type with the provision 
that other makes of equal grade may be submitted. 
In all such cases, however, a complete description 
or sample of the article submitted as equal should 
accompany the bid. The decision as to whether an 
article submitted is equal should, without excep- 
tion, rest with the consumer. 

Instead of a trade named article the specification 
may contain a description of the item. It should 
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be so written as to make it possible to meet the 
conditions of the specification with any make of 
article of equal quality. 

An example of trade designation of an article 
in an open specification is as follows: 

“Asphalt shall be Barrett’s Crystal Steep, Philip 
Carey’s Manco, Buhl Sons’ No. 20 or Barber 
Asphalt Co’s. Trinidad Lake Roofing Asphalt or 
approved equal.” 

The open descriptive type applies in a lumber 
specification for shop work: 

“‘All items below shall be F. A. S. grade accord- 
ing to the National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion’s definitions. Random widths, 6 inches or 
over, and lengths, over 6 feet. All ends to be free 
from deep checks or breaks. All lumber to be in 
the rough and kiln dried to 6 per cent moisture 
content.” 

The closed type of specification is needed on re- 
pairs and where there is a definite reason for using 
only one type of article. The following are sam- 
ples: 

“2 doz. Plane iron caps for Stanley Jack Plane, 
Bedrock No. 605.” 

“All shade fabric shall be Tontine C. T. No. 512 
Dawn Corded Shade Cloth manufactured by the 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co.” 

For convenience, specifications should be typed 
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on 3 by 5 or 4 by 6 cards and filed in order. When 
it becomes necessary to discard a specification the 
new card may be substituted. When quotations are 
to be requested cards may be drawn from the files 
and copied on the quotation sheet. 

In all buying it is well to remember that any 
corporation has two functions to perform, furnish- 
ing materials and furnishing service. Sometimes 
the material end is of first importance and some- 
times the service end overshadows the material. 
Contracts must always be awarded with these con- 
siderations in mind. 

The number of quotations requested varies with 
the article and the policies of the board of educa- 
tion. Some boards require that no expenditure of 
more than $300 shall be made without sending 
bidding blanks to at least three concerns. Quota- 
tions on definite specifications protect the pur- 
chasing department and the school system against 
charges of favoritism and alleged high priced 
buying. On the other hand, there should be enough 
freedom in all buying to ensure a fair exercise of 
judgment as to the relative merits of an article 
in terms of the use to be served. 

Specifications carefully built on instructional 
and building needs will facilitate the education of 
the child and ensure suitable materials. Such speci- 
fications will also reduce the cost of supplies. 





Control Valves Save Steam 


Tests were conducted recently at the University of Colo- 
rado in order to determine the savings possible in steam 
consumption in certain of the older buildings at the uni- 
versity through the installation of thermostatically con- 
trolled motorized valves on the main steam supply lines to 
the buildings, according to Heating, Piping and Air Condi- 
tioning. The following conclusions are based on the tests: 

The total steam condensed during the heating season 
may be reduced by some form of automatic heat regulation. 

The reduction in steam used will be greater during mild 
weather than during severe weather. 

The reduction increases as the ratio of the nonworking 
hour period to the working hour period increases. 

The reduction will be less in a building equipped with a 
two-pipe vacuum return line system than in a building 
equipped with the old style Paul system. 

More satisfactory temperature will be maintained by 
master control than with no control. 

Heat loss from excessive ventilation through open win- 
dows will be reduced by zone control. 

Defective design in the heating system becomes more 
apparent when operating with master control. 

The system of heat regulation maintaining lower tem- 
peratures during the nonworking hour period will show a 
greater reduction in steam consumption than one that main- 
tains the same temperature day and night. 

If the nonworking hour temperature is too low, the 
rooms will not be comfortable at the beginning of the work- 


ing hour period even though the air temperature reaches 
70° F. 

The controlling thermostat should be located in a room 
where the radiators are not regulated by hand, and where 
it is not affected by open windows. A corridor away from 
outside doors may be the best location. 

The relation of night and day temperature is important 
and cannot be kept constant during all weather conditions. 
During moderate weather a night temperature of 60° F. 
may be satisfactory, while during extremely cold weather 
it would be impossible to bring the temperature up within a 
reasonable time in the morning. The design of the heating 
system and the consideration of economy will determine 
the proper spread between night and day temperature. 





Wearing Qualities of Floors Tested 


The U. S. Bureau of Standards has undertaken to de- 
termine why some floors wear out sooner than others and 
why floors surfaced with a certain kind of marble wear 
faster than if surfaced with another kind of marble. Spe- 
cial tests were conducted to determine the wearing qualities 
of the different types of floors under service conditions. 

Tests have been made on practically all important mar- 
bles, limestones, sandstones, slates and other such items 
produced in the United States for flooring purposes. The 
results of these tests are now procurable from the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards. The bulletin containing these data is 
Research Paper No. 612. 
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Proper Setting Stimulates Interest 


Not only on the food alone but on the 
general atmosphere of the lunchroom 
rests the success of school feeding. 
Miss Battles, in conjunction with the 
Editors, offers numerous suggestions 
whereby at the beginning of the fall 
term new interest may be lent the caf- 
eteria serviceat small expense through 
the introduction of decorative details 


EFINITE progress has been made during 
recent years in catering to the food re- 


quirements of school children. More intelli- 
gent study of nutritional values, greater efficiency 
in establishing food standards, and increased at- 
tention to the appearance of wholesome dishes as 
a means of stimulating appetite have contributed 
to improving lunchroom service generally. 


How About the Cafeteria’s Dress? 


There is another phase of cafeteria operation, 
however, that unfortunately has not yet received 
the consideration to which it is entitled, and which 
it must be accorded if this important department 
of the modern school is to fulfill its proper func- 
tions. We must not overlook the physical charac- 
teristics of the room in which children gather 
each noontime— its atmosphere, its equipment. Is 
it to be merely an eating place or should it furnish 
a cultural background? Is its setting such as to 
encourage social values—consideration of others, 
better taste, better manners, ability to converse 
with fellow pupils, to say nothing of such com- 
mendable traits as the ability to relax, to eat lei- 
surely, which in turn are conducive to sound health 
habits? 

If it is important to dress up wholesome food in 
a manner that will arouse interest on the part of 
the child and stimulate his appetite, why is it not 
equally necessary to give attention to the dress of 
the cafeteria itself and through providing it with 
a suitable background to lend real importance to 
the noon meal? The fact must not be overlooked 


By LUCRETIA F. BATTLES 
Dietitian, Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
New York City 


that the child is quick to sense a situation and will 
react accordingly. His response to the lunchroom 
and the food served him is determined in large 
measure by the attitude of school officials toward 
this department. Interest and pride on the part of 
the school heads in maintaining an attractive 
lunchroom are invariably reflected in the better 
conduct of the pupil while partaking of his noon 
meal and his greater respect for the service ren- 
dered. Without some cooperation from those re- 
sponsible for the school system, however, the 
cafeteria manager is sorely handicapped at the 
very start. 

It is encouraging to note, in some instances at 
least, a tendency to employ resources existing 
within the school premises by which to transform 
bleak, white walls into colorful, decorative back- 
grounds. The talents of pupils as revealed in their 
art classes have been enlisted to beautify the school 
building with amazing success. In such projects 
the cafeteria has not been overlooked. Nor are the 
benefits of such achievements to be found wholly 
in the improved physical appearance of the room. 
They are reflected as well in the pride of achieve- 
ment and sense of proprietorship evidenced by the 
children. 


An Opportunity to Begin Anew 


Nothing is quite as conducive to results as a 
good start. Fortunately, the cafeteria manager 
has frequent opportunity to begin anew as a result 
of vacation periods during the year. These respites 
furnish her with new impetus to achieve the goal 
for which she is working. Even without the pres- 
ence of murals on its walls, the lunchroom, given 
some thought and study, can be made bright and 
cheerful for the new term at comparatively low 
cost. 

To take the place of more pretentious wall deco- 
rations, there is no reason why some of the effec- 
tive poster work being done in almost every art 
department cannot be displayed on the cafeteria 
walls, thus providing a colorful note. Consulting 
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in the Noon Meal 


the files of the visual education department should 
disclose ample material for effective exhibit. Pic- 
torial treatment of food sources and their develop- 
ment not only lends interest but possesses educa- 
tional value. Through the cooperation of the larger 
food companies educational exhibits are sometimes 
available, which are not only effective pictorially 
but are also instructive. Thus, there are numerous 
sources from which suitable material may be se- 
cured to invest bare walls with new appeal. 

Even before considering the matter of wall 
adornment, however, the background itself must 
be studied. The miracles that can be performed 
by a small amount of paint, for example, are too 
numerous to be described here. Care must be ex- 
ercised in the selection of colors, with due consid- 
eration to the exposure and location of the room. 
Indeed, provided that any extensive renovation is 
to be done, it would be well to consult with some 
authority to determine the exact shades suited to 
the particular requirements and to procure sug- 
gestions for harmonious color combinations. 

A room located on the ground floor with north- 


Chintz hangings at 
the windows forma 
colorfu l back- 
ground for either 
the main cafeteria 
or the faculty 
An- 


other decorative de- 


lunchroom. 


tail in the tea room 
of the Girls Trade 
School, Pittsburgh, 
is the 

on each table. 


flower vase 
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ern exposure might well have a warm yellow on 
its walls with wainscoting done in a serviceable, 
rich brown, and linoleum table tops of the same 
shade. At the windows bright chintz might be 
used with generous splotches of orange and yellow 
against a neutral background. Although it is im- 
possible to lay down any general rules it has been 
found effective to introduce in the wainscoting the 
same color scheme as is used on the table tops. In 
selecting any color arrangement, extreme care 
should be exercised in providing for durability. 

Colored linoleums applied to table tops are both 
practical and decorative. A wide variety of shades 
to conform with almost any color scheme is avail- 
able from leading manufacturers. Metal or bake- 
lite strips afford a neat finish. These tops are 
easily kept clean and are equally efficient on tables 
in rooms used as study halls after the luncheon 
period. They also are sound resistant. 


Quiet Is a Prime Requisite 


This leads to a subject that merits a chapter by 
itself—the acoustical treatment of the cafeteria. 
Unfortunately, aside from certain minor details 
this is beyond the control of the cafeteria manager. 
It reflects back to the architect and builder. It 
should be a prime requisite of every modern school 
building, however, that the lunchroom be made as 
soundproof as possible. 

We can provide the child with the finest food 
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available at the lowest prices, yet we are going 
only halfway when we expect him to eat it in a 
room that is noisy and confusing. Why even talk 
of cultural background when to converse with his 
fellow pupils we make it necessary for him to shout 
above the din of chairs scraping noisily on cement 
or wooden floors, the echo of sound against hard- 
surfaced walls and the clash and clatter of dishes 
and spoons on vitreous table tops. Surely we can- 
not expect the child to relax or digest his food 
properly under such conditions! 


Attractive Hangings Cost Little 


The fundaments of adequate sound insulation 
are beyond the power of the cafeteria manager, to 
be sure. Yet she can make the best of conditions as 
she finds them and even alleviate the situation to 
some extent by advocating silencers on the chair 
tips, and the use of battleship linoleum or asphalt 
tile on the floor. 

Mention has been made of the use of hangings 
at cafeteria windows. Probably no other decora- 
tive detail will make a better showing for the 
amount of money represented. For a few cents a 
yard many different types of material may be pro- 
cured which will stand up well and require little 
attention. Sunfast goods are desirable, but prac- 
ticability need not necessarily be secured at the 
sacrifice of artistic effect. Attractive patterns in 
colorful effects are available in desirable fabrics. 

Freshening up the cafeteria for the new semester 
means close attention to many details. As chief 
interest centers upon the food counter, it will be 
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Everything spick-and- 
span for the fall open- 
ing! The value of orna- 
mentation is revealed in 
the cafeteria of Coper- 
nicus Junior High 
School, Hamtramck, 
Mich. The photograph 
also shows the use of 
acoustical treatment on 
the ceiling. 


found profitable to spend 
some time going over it 
thoroughly. It may need 
a new top of stainless 
steel. Otherwise the pur- 
chase of new stainless 
steel containers will 
brighten it up immeasur- 
ably. For vegetables a 
shallow container is rec- 
ommended with 7!% inches as a maximum. If the 
front of the counter is wood a fresh coat of paint 
will work wonders. The rails should be shined and 
the glass shelves polished. 

Next it would be well to step behind the counter 
and take count of the china. New designs have 
been placed on the market during recent months, 
which lend special appeal to the food service. De- 
creasing the width of the rim, and thereby reduc- 
ing the size of the plate without any sacrifice to 
the food area is one of the outstanding achieve- 
ments. China is subject to hard usage by both 
pupils and help; therefore, only the best should be 
purchased. Lower grades, it is well to remember, 
are not likely to stack well, and this results in 
greater breakage. Only first-grade china is sorted 
for shape so that it will stack firmly. 

Glassware for desserts provides a new appeal. 
Glass ovenware is now being offered with grace- 
fully etched designs, at the same time assuring 
the retention of extreme heat or cold as may be 
desired. 


Old Trays Can Be Given New Life 


A striking note can be introduced on the food 
counter by using colored china for bean pots. This 
is in pleasing contrast to the dull browns usually 
associated with such containers. 

Time might well be spent in going over the 
trays. It is now possible to bring new life to old 
aluminum trays through an anodizing process 
which prevents them from darkening. In making 
new purchases, size is something that should be 
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studied carefully. It is not essential that trays be 
as big as they are generally found. It only makes 
them heavier and more difficult to handle. 

The kitchen likewise should be examined in 
every detail. Notwithstanding the necessity for 
cutting down every expense, old equipment often 
will be found to be extravagant, and newer meth- 
ods through various time and labor saving features 
will prove their economy over a protracted period. 


Chairs and Tables Should Be Repaired 


No part of the lunchroom gets harder wear than 
its floors. No part, therefore, deserves greater 
attention from the standpoint of maintenance. 
Wooden floors should be treated with penetrating 
lacquers. Linoleum floors should be washed thor- 
oughly and polished, and terrazzo or tile floors in 
the kitchen should be cleaned carefully and every 
spot removed. 

It would be well to see that the chairs and tables 
are in good repair. A weak leg on a chair can do 
considerable harm, and even one missing rung 
creates an ill-kept appearance that may mar an 
otherwise good effect. 

Then when these many details have been con- 
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sidered we may pass along to the final touches. In 
this connection it should be remembered that it is 
the little things that count. 

It is surprising how even the bleakest room will 
assume a new air through merely placing a few 
potted plants on the window sills. As much as they 
may be desired, flowering plants may not prove 
practical, but on the market today may be picked 
up for a very few cents hardy nonflowering vari- 
eties that will survive even the atmosphere of the 
school cafeteria. 

A bit of green on each table or if possible com- 
mon varieties of flowers make the room assume 
immediately a gala air. Small containers ideal for 
such uses may be obtained at any “five-and-ten,” 
and their presence will be worth many times that 
amount. 

As difficult as it is to start fresh at the beginning 
of the new semester, even greater is the burden of 
maintaining this atmosphere as the work pro- 
gresses and accumulates. It becomes possible, in 
fact, only through the cooperation of the school 
heads and the realization of every member of the 
staff that the cafeteria has its own cultural values 
which must be developed to the fullest extent. 





Attractive Atmosphere Aids . 
Digestion 


The surroundings and atmosphere in which food is par- 
taken have a great effect on digestion. At White Plains 
High School, White Plains, N. Y., the dining room fortu- 
nately is located on the first floor instead of the basement, 
says Dorothy E. Schumann, cafeteria manager. It contains 
many windows with attractive curtains and a spotless 
counter. 

All spring I was fortunate enough to have many lovely 
flowers on the window sills. I believe any added touch of 
this sort is appreciated by the children. In the Christmas 
season wreaths are hung in the windows and a large Christ- 
mas tree is placed in the dining room. This tree I have 
the pleasure of trimming in my own particular way. For 
each holiday we try to have something special. 





How Buftalo Has Reduced Its 
Cafeteria Deficit 


Greater economy in the operation of the cafeteria depart- 
ment of the city school system was revealed in the annual 
report of the board of education of Buffalo, N. Y., for the 
year June, 1932 to June, 1933. 

Prior to 1931-32 the cafeterias of the elementary and 
vocational schools were operated by the supervisor of home 
economics working under the direction of the superintendent 
of schools. On the other hand, cafeterias in the academic 
high schools were operated as independent units, under the 


direct supervision of the various high school principals. 

The board felt that this intermixture of educational and 
of purely business activities resulted in extravagance and 
inadequate service. Consequently, it created the office of 
supervisor of cafeterias, and placed in that office the re- 
sponsibility for the economical operation of the cafeteria 
system for all schools in the city. 





Glass Ovenware Lends New Interest 
to Cafeteria Food Service 


Glass ovenware attractively etched lends new interest to 
the service of such food as escalloped potatoes, corn, oysters, 
salmon, macaroni and cheese, meat pies or deep dish fruit 
pies. In addition to the inviting appearance of these round, 
oval and oblong casseroles, the heavy glass stores up heat 
for a reasonable length of time after removing from the 
oven and as the food is served in the same dish the heat is 
further conserved. Rich, brown crust on the top, for ex- 
ample, showing through the sides of the dish gives casserole 
dishes a tempting look. 

The common objection to this ware is breakage. These 
dishes, of course, cannot be washed with the pots and pans, 
but they can be washed as are other earthenware and china 
dishes, and dishwashing is reduced by the use of the same 
dish for cooking and serving. The following precautions 
should be observed. The dish should not be used on top of 
the stove or next a flame. Hot dishes should not be put in 
water or have water put in them that is not as hot as the 
dish. A dry holder should always be used in handling the 
hot dishes, and the table or other surface upon which they 
are placed must be dry. 
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Time to Take Stock of Equipment 


for Visual Education 


By ELLSWORTH C. DENT 


Secretary, Bureau of Visual Education, University of Kansas 


to discuss a matter as 

elemental as the need 
for planning the use of 
visual instruction materi- 
als or the application of 
any other effective educa- 
tional tools. One might 
well say that nothing of 
importance should be at- 
tempted without first plan- 
ning the course of action. 
Yet, some school execu- 
tives have been known to 
purchase a supply of pro- 
jection equipment and ar- 
range to purchase or bor- 
row materials to be pro- 
jected without having 
more than a vague idea as 
to their place in the classroom teaching program. 

It may have been taken for granted that any 
type of visual aid would find some place for itself 
in any teaching situation. Perhaps so, if the teach- 
ers are ingenious enough to adjust their plans 
sufficiently. Even so, one would not expect an 
ocean liner to attempt river navigation, nor would 
one expect to start across an extensive body of 
water in a row boat. The type of conveyance used 
must be fitted to the carrying capacity of the water- 
way. Similarly, much care must be exercised by 
school executives in selecting and applying visual 
instruction materials. 

Simple little pictures will not stimulate the mind 
of the advanced pupil, nor will the primary pupil 
be able to grasp the intricacies of materials de- 
signed for pupils of high school age and ability. 
But there have been situations in which all the 
pupils of a school, from primary through second- 
ary, have been brought together in the auditorium 
to see a motion picture explaining the production 
and use of liquid air. In the same or similar situa- 
tions, the entire student body has been exposed to 
the film version “Puss in Boots.”’ In each case, the 
ordeal interested some, aroused the curiosity of 


| SEEMS unnecessary 


There is no better time to start an 
inventory of equipment that 1s avatla- 
ble for the visual education pro- 
gram thanat the beginning of the fall 
semester. This, in turn, will reveal 
what purchases should be made to 
round out the program. Mr. Dent 
offers many helpful suggestions on or- 
ganizing for visual instruction 
work, indicating sources where 
valuable assistance may be secured 


others, and was disgusting 
to a large group. The films 
simply did not fit. 

Not long ago, a school 
principal became inter- 
ested in and purchased a 
combination outfit for the 
projection of glass slides 
and opaque objects. When 
it was delivered to him, he 
asked the janitor of the 
building to help him get it 
ready to use in a class- 
room. When it was at- 
tached to the electrical cur- 
rent properly and a glass 
slide was inserted for pro- 
jection, the janitor re- 
called that there was an- 
other of those “magic lan- 
terns” in a basement storeroom. It was brought 
to the classroom, dusted, and found to be in good 
condition. 

The example is a homely one, but has been dupli- 
cated to a greater or less degree in many situations. 
It indicates, simply, the need for determining ma- 
terials on hand and those needed to complete the 
plan. The old projector, stored in the basement, 
might have served well for a time and the money 
invested in the new equipment could have been 
used to purchase suitable slides for projection. 
Many schools, large and small, have usable equip- 
ment stored in dark corners when it should be 
much in evidence. It should be brought out, dusted 
off, repaired if necessary, and put to work. 

There may be files or assortments of unmounted 
pictures, or stacks of magazines in which excellent 
pictures are hidden by pages of descriptive matter. 
These should be uncovered, mounted, classified and 
put to work. There may be collections of simple 
museum materials, including rocks, seeds, insects, 
curios and all sorts of objects-specimens-models. 
If so, they should be made accessible to teachers 
and pupils—put to work. 

If projection equipment is available, find out 
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just what it will do and include it in the plans if 
possible. If there are no projectors and the use 
of projected pictures seems desirable, there are 
many matters which deserve careful consideration. 
It is necessary, in most cases, to darken classrooms 
rather thoroughly for the projection of motion 
pictures and film slides. Some glass slides may be 
used with a fair degree of success in rooms which 
have been darkened partially but direct daylight 
must be subdued considerably. The combination of 
a well lighted room and consequent dim projection 
of the picture is an unjustifiable strain upon the 
eyes of the pupils. 

There are many buildings so constructed and 
equipped that it is difficult to arrange for sufficient 
darkening to give desirable projection results. In 
such cases, it may prove satisfactory to darken 
one or more of the rooms and move classes to those 
rooms when projected pictures are to become a part 
of the lesson. In a few cases, schools have found it 
desirable to darken the auditorium and use it for 
projection. The greatest danger in this is that the 
projection of pictures may degrade from an effec- 
tive and stimulating teaching process to a “picture 
show” for the entire school. 

The survey of the situation will provide a basis 
upon which to build a well rounded visual instruc- 
tion program. Those materials and types of equip- 
ment which are found to be usable may be supple- 
mented by intelligent purchases. Some schools 
will find it desirable to devote all the available 
funds to a program which will include objects- 
specimens-models, stereographs, photographs and 
prints. There is no school, large or small, which 
cannot profit by the use of these simple materials 
and there are few schools which cannot afford 
enough of a supply of each—purchased or home- 
made—sufficient to care for the needs of the vari- 
ous classes. 


Selecting New Equipment 


Some schools will find it advisable to supplement 
the simpler materials with glass slides, film slides, 
stillfilms and other projected still pictures. There 
are many situations in which the still picture will 
serve better than any other type of visual aid to 
clarify the impressions of the pupils. If motion 
seems desirable in presenting a true picture of the 
situation, a motion picture projector should be 
included among the equipment purchased. The 
question as to whether or not it should be a projec- 
tor competent to project sound (talking) pictures, 
should be determined by the teachers who will use 
the equipment in their classes. If there are suffi- 
cient sound objects available for use in the school 
which is considering the purchase of equipment, it 
would be more economical to purchase a unit for 
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the projection of both sound film and silent film. 

In all cases it should be kept in mind that the 
more complicated equipment requires more me- 
chanical knowledge for successful operation, which 
tends to limit its usefulness. All projection equip- 
ment should be selected and secured in response to 
requests from the teachers, for projected pictures, 
and not superimposed by the principal or superin- 
tendent who may have developed a sudden interest 
in the use of certain forms of visual aids. Many 
projectors stand idle for the simple reason that the 
teachers do not know how to use the films or slides 
properly and consider it a waste of time to use 
them in a haphazard manner. 


Borrow or Purchase Materials ? 


It would be difficult to establish a standard by 
which schools might determine the advisability of 
borrowing or purchasing illustrative materials. 
The school that has sufficient funds with which to 
purchase films, slides and other aids, has many 
advantages over the school that must depend upon 
borrowing materials. In the first place, materials 
which are owned by the school are available for use 
whenever they may be needed. Many times it is 
desirable to use the same film or set of slides re- 
peatedly. If the aids must be secured outside the 
school system, there is a tendency to use each sub- 
ject once during the year rather than for the num- 
ber of times it may be needed. The greatest fault 
or possible danger in accumulating visual aids is 
that no one assumes responsibility for fitting them 
into the teaching plans. This is purely a matter of 
administration, however, and should not be of 
great importance. 

There are some schools so small and some sub- 
jects so specialized that it would seem more desir- 
able to borrow materials than to own them. It has 
been suggested by some authorities that if a school 
or school system can use any visual aid ten or more 
times during the academic year, it is more desirable 
to purchase than to borrow. Such a rule would 
need to be applied with care inasmuch as some 
materials would be so specialized in nature that 
they might fit the plans one year and might not the 
next. Other materials tend to become obsolete in 
a short time, limiting their usefulness. 

Some teachers and school executives have been 
known to select rental subjects from the A, B and 
C groups for use in September ; D, E and F subjects 
for October, and other alphabetical groupings for 
succeeding months, without regard for teaching 
plans. In such cases, the films or slides can become 
little more than interesting interferences in the 
classroom. If they do not fit, much time will be 
wasted and attention which might otherwise be 
concentrated upon the subject at hand will be di- 
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verted. All visual materials that are used as aids 
to instruction should be used in the classroom or 
under a carefully controlled platoon system. Any- 
thing brought into the classroom should fit into the 
teaching plans. 

The majority of the schools which make an 
earnest endeavor to apply the most effective teach- 
ing methods assign the duties of coordination of 
materials with teaching plans to some person or 
small committee. In many cases this person be- 
comes the visual instruction director, although he 
or she may be devoting the major part of each day 
to classroom teaching and a few hours to the 
organization and supervision of the visual instruc- 
tion schedule. The person or group assigned to the 
task should be allowed ample time to handle the 
matter efficiently. It is not fair to expect the per- 
son in charge of the visual instruction program to 
handle these details in addition to a full teaching 
schedule, even though the school may be small. In 
the larger schools and school systems, it is certainly 
desirable that one person should have a major part 
or all of his time free to develop the visual instruc- 
tion program and direct it through the year. 

The person or persons selected for this important 
assignment should be thoroughly familiar with the 
curriculum of the system and should have had ex- 
perience in the application of visual aids to in- 
struction. In nearly every school there are one 
or more persons who have taken the initiative in 
applying effective methods of instruction. Those 
persons can be depended upon to utilize this expe- 
rience for the benefit of other teachers and pupils. 


Assistance in Organization 


Large school systems which have not established 
visual instruction departments will find it advis- 
able to secure expert assistance from those who 
have had organization experience. Unfortunately, 
there are only a few such persons who are free 
from their regular duties at times when they are 
most needed for special assignments. It may seem, 
also, that it would be desirable to place a local 
committee in charge of the planning, but the guid- 
ance of an experienced organizer should be ex- 
tremely helpful to that committee even though his 
services might be obtainable for a brief time, only. 

Smaller schools or systems will find it desirable 
to send the visual instruction director or committee 
in charge to near-by cities which have well organ- 
ized visual instruction work. The majority of 
those in charge of visual instruction departments 
are ready to render assistance wherever possible. 
Although it is not practical to learn swimming by 
watching a frog, the observer sometimes gets some 
useful ideas. 

All schools will find it to their advantage to 
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make use of the suggestions and services available 
through the long established and reliable manu- 
facturers and producers of visual instruction 
equipment and materials. Many of these organiza- 
tions are represented by well trained and expe- 
rienced educators who know the problems of the 
classroom and who are familiar with their solution 
through the use of appropriate aids. These men 
give their services without cost or obligation and 
the majority of them will not recommend the pur- 
chase of any specific equipment or materials that 
do not work toward the best interests of the schools. 


There Are Many Sources of Information 


Information concerning current practice of the 
application of visual aids to instruction may be 
secured from several reliable sources. The Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction of the National Educa- 
tion Association maintains a limited clearing house 
service. The Office of Education of the Department 
of the Interior assembles and distributes informa- 
tion concerning the use of motion pictures. Exten- 
sion divisions of universities and colleges are ready 
to assist when called upon. The magazine, Edu- 
cational Screen, contains helpful suggestions. 
The University of Chicago Press has published 
several books and pamphlets on the use of motion 
pictures and Brigham Young University, Provo, 
Utah, has published a visual instruction handbook 
which discusses in considerable detail the various 
types of visual aids and their application to teach- 
ing situations. 

The expert guidance available to schools which 
desire to make effective use of visual aids to in- 
struction leaves little excuse for the repetition of 
past blunders. The universal acceptance of the vis- 
ual instruction idea should leave no question con- 
cerning the possible values to be derived from the 
proper application of visual technique. The enor- 
mous quantity and great variety of materials avail- 
able at low cost make it possible for any progres- 
sive school to improve the educational opportunity 
offered its pupils. Schools and school systems 
which are not applying these effective educational 
tools are becoming less in number each year and 
should become obsolete in the very near future. 





Use of Visual Aids Is Increasing 


Reports from the various distributors of visual instruc- 
tion materials indicate that general improvement in condi- 
tions during the past six months has caused a decided 
increase in the use of visual aids of all kinds. Many 
schools that have postponed the organization of visual 
instruction programs and the purchase of materials until 
now are finding it necessary to take long strides in order 
to keep abreast of the trends. 
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Hobart Machines work 
wonders with food.. 


as they trim kitchen costs 


Let Hobart Machines BETTER YOUR MEALS... 
and LOWER THEIR COST .. . at one stroke! 
FOOD PREPARATION .. . reduced to an exact 


science with Hobart mixers, attachments and other 





machines . . . brings QUALITY to the top notch. 

MECHANICAL HELP . . . speedy, capable, doing 
a wide range of work . . . makes it easier and more 
economical to serve a WIDE VARIETY of Foods. 

Hobart machines are LOW COST HELP and they 
stop kitchen leaks and losses. They save TIME and 
MATERIALS. Food is utilized to the limit. Finished 
volume is often increased. The kitchen slicer is an 
accurate cost-measuring machine. 

Revolutionary AIR WHIP ATTACHMENT for 
Hobart mixers only, now adds even more to the value 


of these machines. New aerating advantages. Wonder- 





fully improves texture and taste of cakes—volume and 


MIXERS Mix, beat, whip, stir, cream, mash, grind, chop, keeping quality of icings, meringues. 
strain, sieve, slice, shred, grate, extract juices .. . ’ ‘ ‘ 
a: nn an : vane i er Get all the details about the newest, improved models 
a wide line with these bowl capacities: 3, 5, 10, 12, 15, 20, 30, 40. 7 Mail tl 
60, 80, 110 quarts. Various sizes take Air Whip Attachment. of all Hobart machines. Mail the coupon. 











POTATO PEELERS DISHWASHERS FOOD CUTTERS SLICERS AIR WHIPS 
Save by peeling only ‘“‘skin Clean and sterilize china, Chop meats, vegetables, Developed for kitchen use More whipped cream for 
deep.’" Compact, quiet, glass, silverware. Also latest fruits, nuts, operate attach- ... meats, bread, cheese, delicious salads and desserts. 
clean. brush-type glasswasher. ments. vegetables. Also Air Whip Attachment 


for mixers 


MODERN, cost-cutting The HOBART MFG. CO. Troy, Ohio BB 
P ‘ LONDON PARIS TORONTO 
kitchens use ALL the HOBART 


electric kitchen machines... 





WE DO oun PaRT 





The Hobart Mfg. Co. 
Progressive school kitchens are FULLY Hobart- equip- Dept. H-69, Troy, Ohio 
ped. Every machine has its specific advantages. All are 
guaranteed ... all serviced by ONE nation- 
wide sales and service organization. Avail- 


able through leading kitchen outfitters. 


Please send me (without obligation) catalog 





of “Food Preparing Equipment.” 


Vame. . 





i Mddress..... PO Pe Ee re ae 
z 
! City and State. ......45: , eye 
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MODERN PRODUCTS for the SCHOOL 





A Low Priced Duplicator 

An extremely low priced duplicator 
that uses individual films in place of 
duplicator rolls has been placed on the 
market by Gel-Sten Duplicator Co., 
New York City. 

The makes direct 
from the original writing, typing, 
tracing or drawing. By contact, the 
original copy is transferred to the film 
and from this one impression at least 
one hundred duplicates may be made, 
according to the manufacturer. Orig- 
inals can be made in any combination 
of colors and reproduced in one opera- 
tion. The machine is portable, weigh- 
ing 642 pounds in the carrying case. 


machine copies 





Safety and Economy 
Feature All-Steel Bus 
Safety in case of an accident, a type 
of body construction that will ensure 
long life and a minimum of repairs, 
and maximum riding comfort are 
among the important factors for the 
school superintendent to look for in 
selecting the body for a school bus. 
As the result of an extensive study 
aimed to improve these particular 
phases of school bus transportation, 
The Wayne Works, Richmond, Ind., 
manufacturer of motor coach bodies 
has adopted an all-steel type of con- 
struction for its school bus bodies. 
The entire design is built around 
safety provisions which the experience 
of this company indicates as being 
vital in school transportation. The 
jackknife entrance door is hinged at 
the front and folds outward to prevent 
a child from falling should he be lean- 





ing against the door when it is acci- 
dentally opened. In addition, this door 
is fitted with a soft rubber edge to 
prevent injury should fingers or hands 
be caught in closing. 

The emergency door is in the center 





aaieamatiainle 


of the rear end of the body, always 
available in case of accident even 
though the bus may be lying on its 
side. Additional emergency exits are 
provided by the side windows, all of 
which are individually operated and 
disappear completely within the body 
side. Laminated safety glass is avail- 
able in all models. 

No-draft ventilation scientifi- 
cally designed spring cushioned seats 
are provided for the comfort of the 
pupils. 

There is no separate or skeleton 
frame employed above the floor. All 
such supporting structure is formed as 
an integral part of the body side and 
deck panels. Sectionalized construction 
is used throughout, the parts being die- 
formed in power presses. The fabrica- 
tion is entirely by bolts, thus making 
maintenance and repairs entirely inde- 
pendent of either high priced machin- 
ery or expert mechanics. 

Included in the company’s line are 
several models of the trailer type of 
bus body. With this model the tractor 
chassis can be quickly detached for 
freight service when bus use is not oc- 


and 


casioned. 





Cleanser for Use in 
Dishwashing Machines 


A new kind of cleanser for use in 
dishwashing machines and a special 
device for regulating the rate at which 
the cleanser into the wash 
water have been announced by Math- 
Alkali Works, Inc., New York 


dissolves 


ieson 
City. 

MaFos, which is the 
newly developed cleanser, comes as a 
water free, slow dis- 
solving, stone hard 
brisquet. Each brisquet 
weighs 214 pounds. Ma- 
Fos, the manufacturer 
points out, is cast hard 
and dense by melting 
mineral cleansers at red 
heat and pouring the 
molten material into 
molds. All moisture 
passes off as steam dur- 
ing the melting process, 
it is stated, resulting in a solid cleanser. 
The product is designed for use in 
either hard or soft water. 

The MaFos Regulator is a 


container for 


name of the 


metal 
holding the brisquet. 


The valve or adjustable cap is on the 


top side of the cover to prevent leak- 
age. Three adjustments provide the 
flow necessary for machines of vari- 
ous sizes. In each position, three open- 
ings are exposed to the spray at all 
times. 

There are two outlet openings in 
the side walls, near the bottom. These 
are protected by a guard to prevent 
backwash from entering the regulator. 





Sound Projector for 
Large Auditoriums 


A new type of theater sound pro- 
jector, especially adapted to the large 


school auditorium, is announced by 
Herman A. DeVry, Inc., Chicago. 
This machine, according to the 


manufacturer, is something new in the 





Y 


line of theater projectors. It incorpo- 
rates the silent chain drive, thus elimi- 
nating the noises of 
meshed gears. The rear barrel shutter 
is included as regular equipment on 
the machine. This shutter gives more 
light on each picture frame and at the 
same time cools the film aperture, the 
manufacturer states. 

An entirely new principle is used in 
framing, the intermittent being placed 
vertically below the aperture and con- 
nected so that the framing is always 
synchronized with the timing of the 
shutter, it is pointed out. A centripetal 
wheel for absorbing vibration is a pat- 
ented feature. 

The new projector uses either are 
or mazda lamps, A.C. or D.C. The 
larger models have solid and 
the semiportable models have adjusta- 
ble legs for easy transportation. The 
accompanying illustration shows one 
of the are lamp models, 


objectionable 


bases, 
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MODEL VA DELINEASCOPE 


MODEL D DELINEASCOPE 


50% 


C rEdU le r 


Gl a mination 


ON THE 


SCREEN (ommend 











OW, the Spencer Model VA Delineascope . . in actual 

photometric tests . . gives 50% greater illumination 

on the screen than the older 500-watt models. This Model 

VA gives the efficiency of former 1000-watt lanterns and 
is offered at a lower price than previous models. 


Efficient projection of opaque material is now an actuality. 
Model VA has an opaque aperture 6x6 inches but large 
illustrations can be inserted and a 6-inch area projected 
at one time. Also equipped to project glass slides. Weighs 
but 20 pounds and has handles for convenient carrying 
from room to room. May be used from 9 to 26 feet dis- 
tance from the screen. 


MODEL D FOR GLASS SLIDES 


Spencer Model D Delineascope is ideal for the require- 
ments of the average teacher and class. Projects glass 
slides only. Special double tilting device allows lev- 
eling of picture horizontally or perpendicularly regard- 
less of the slope of the support on which the lantern is 
placed. Easily portable .. has non-heat conducting handle 
for carrying from room to room. 500-watt bulb and supe- 
rior lenses give brilliant illumination. Ww 


BUFFALO Lie 
SPENCER LENS COMPANY, 19 Doat Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 
Gentlemen: Please send me your folder K-77-N on Classroom Delineascopes. 





NAME 


SCHOOL 


CITY STATE 
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Public School Business Officials 
Stage Schoolmart in New York City 


Daily sessions with round table dis- 
cussions on timely subjects and ad- 
dresses by national speakers coupled 
with an exposition illustrating the va- 
rious types of equipment being offered 
to meet the requirements of modern 
education, won the interest of a large 
group of educators assembled in New 
York City, August 15 to 24. The occa- 
sion marked the twenty-third annual 
convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Public School Business Officials 
affiliated with the Schoolmart, an ex- 
position of equipment, materials, sup- 
plies and services vital to the mainte- 
nance of today’s school as well as the 
needed school of tomorrow. 


New Developments Studied 


Interesting displays of current pub- 
lic school accomplishment from all sec- 
tions of the country were also staged. 
Cooperating with Joseph Miller, Jr., 
secretary of the Board of Education 
of the City of New York, and president 
of the N. A. P. S. B. O., were Teachers 
College, Columbia University, the 
School of Education, New York Uni- 
versity, a national advisory committee 
of citizens and the Joint Committee of 
Teachers’ Organizations of the New 
York City schools. 

As might be expected, chief inter- 
est in the sessions centered on new 
developments in education with stress 
laid on the importance of awakening 
the country at large to rally to the 
support of its schools. Cooperation of 
federal agencies with the public school 
building program proved a major topic 
for discussion. Red tape entailed in 
PWA projects has delayed construc- 
tion, it is felt, while CWA and other 
relief labor has often proved costly. 
The NRA in general, according to the 
consensus, has increased the price of 
school supplies by 25 per cent. 

A modern note was sounded through- 
out the entire session as well as being 
clearly exemplified in the exposition 
itself. Such matters as visual educa- 
tion, air conditioning, lighting, newer 
mediums of communication, such as 
the sound picture, the radio and the 
electrical phonograph were brought to 
the attention of visitors vividly, awak- 
ening new interest in what tomorrow 


holds for the nation’s schools. There 


was envisioned for the benefit of every 
educator present the school of tomor- 
row on whose records are enrolled not 
only the adolescents of the community 
but adults as well. 

Recent developments, it was pointed 
out, indicate the probability that 
around the schools of the community 
will center the local adult educational 
and cultural program. Extensive prop- 
erties will supply the advantages of 
woods, fields and streams. Col. F. L. 
Devereux, vice chairman, National 
Citizens Advisory Committee and vice 
president of Erpi Pictures Consultants, 
Inc., prophesied, “To gardens, play- 
grounds and nature study centers will 
be shifted much of the instruction 
which now goes on in the classroom, 
for there is no inherent virtue in the 
classroom as a seat of learning. The 
use of improved transportation facili- 
ties will make it possible to explore the 
entire surrounding area for points of 
educational interest.” 

A plea to preserve and promote the 
welfare of America through keeping 
alive and alert those agencies which 
cultivate and train the mind for the 
use of ideas was made by Dr. Edison 
Ellsworth Oberholtzer, superintendent 
of schools, Houston, Tex., and presi- 
dent, Department of Superintendence, 
National Education Association. 


Other Prominent Speakers 


Also included on the program were 
Dr. George J. Ryan, president, Board 
of Education of the City of New York, 
Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superintend- 
ent of schools, New York City, Dr. 
John K. Norton, chairman, Joint Com- 
mittee on the Emergency in Educa- 
tion, and William R. Lasher, chairman, 
Joint Committee of Teachers Organi- 
zations. 

“Education has a more important 
function to perform than any other 
agency of government in achieving 
both the revival of honest business and 
the more plentiful life that our people 
wish for and that our national leaders 
hope to bring,” Doctor Campbell stated. 
“There may be difference of opinion as 
to the methods best calculated to at- 
tain the desired end, but with the end 
itself there can be no quarrel. The 
specific things to which educators and 


business men must put their minds are: 
education’s function in the new social 
order, education’s need for the support 
of business, and business’ need for an 
adequate educational program.” 

Doctor Norton, who is professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, indicated that not only the 
advance, but the continuance of our 
economic life depends on education. 
“In like manner,” he pointed out, “the 
schools are dependent on business. The 
schools draw from the proceeds of busi- 
ness the financial support which en- 
ables them to fulfill their important 
cultural, social and civic obligations. 
Without such support the schools 
could not exist.” 

In speaking of the need for keeping 
the schools safe from fire, T. Alfred 
Fleming, supervisor, conservation de- 
partment, National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters, brought out an interesting 
fact at one of the sessions that an 
average of over seven million dollars 
worth of school buildings burn every 
year. “In 85 per cent of these cases,” 
he indicated, “improper maintenance 
supplied the direct cause while the 
structure of the building contributed 
later in making the fire a tragedy.” 


New Officers Elected 


The exhibits, attractively presented 
and spaced, provided opportunity for 
establishing closer acquaintance with 
what the school equipment manufac- 
turers are doing. Motion picture pro- 
jectors and other visual aids were 
much in evidence. Text-Book Hall, a 
show by itself, in which many of the 
leading publishers participated, was a 
feature. Desks and seating facilities, 
typewriters and business machines, 
floor finishers, waxing machines, etc., 
were among the many other items on 
display. 

The following officers were elected 
for the coming year to take office in 
January: President, James J. Ball, 
business manager, board of education, 
Denver; vice president, Paul H. Scholz, 
business manager, board of education, 
San Antonio, Tex.; Directors, R. W. 
Hibbert, director, supplies and equip- 
ment, board of education, St. Louis, 
and John S. Mount, inspector of ac- 
counts, state department of education, 
Trenton, N. J.; treasurer, Henry W. 
Huston, auditor, state department of 
education, Trenton, N. J.; secretary, 
H. W. Cramblet. Joseph Miller, Jr., 


was elected director ex officio. 
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PRACTICAL 
PORTABLE 
VACUUM 
CLEANING 


The Spencer Heavy Duty Portable Vacuum Cleaner 
pulls dust out of cracks in wood floors—cleans ter- 
razzo, cement, and linoleum, chalk trays, gym mats 
or the boiler room floor. It has an effective vacuum 
at the tool end and a multiple system of dust 
separation. Easy to move—easy to operate, built 


to last. Bulletin on request. 
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FOR EVERY TYPE OF 
STEAM HEATING SYSTEM 


For full information See Your Wholesaler or write to tree 
__ Hoffman Specialty Co., Inc. , Waterbury, Conn. 


TOF RIMAN 


now offers the MOST 
COMPLETE LINE 
of STEAM HEATING | 


SPECIALTIES 
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Here ARE— 
two shade cloths which can 
be used by any school for 
WINDOW SHADE 


REPLACEMENTS 


Snterstate, SUNLITE CAMBRIC* 


Woaoe tees (LIGHT WITHOUT GLARE) 


Cambric Shades have stood the test of time. This 
Cambric Shade Cloth is Hand-Tinted on a very 
high count muslin, exceeding government specifi- 
cation requirements. 

Cambric Shade cloth is not an experiment. It has 
been a stondard for over fifty years. The pure 
linseed oil pigment applied by hand protects the 
surface. 


In any color tone and width to 150 inches. 


Srterstate, INTER -TWILL* 
oe (THE TWILL WOVEN FABRIC) 
Inter-twill is of unusual strength and durability. 


Especially recommended if more than ordinary 
wear is demanded of a window shade. 

Inter-twill is also painted with oil pigment by the 
hand process, which is conceded to be the best 
method for lasting results. 


In any color tone or width up to 130 inches. 


For wear, service and economy specify 
“Interstate” products thru your local dealer. 
Also SILVER SCREENS for Moving Pictures and 
LITE-PROOF Shades to darken the Auditorium. 


* Sunlite ond Inter-twill are painted by hond. 
Cleanable and Will Not Fade. 


INTERSTATE SHADE CLOTH CO. 


HOBOKEN NEW JERSEY 
ond 








BALTIMORE MARYLAND 
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Bul.’ DARNELL Gioes 
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Half of the responsibility for 
quietness in the schoolroom rests 
upon the teacher. The wise 
teacher, knowing the nuisance of 
noisy chairs and “incorrigible” 
furniture, will insist that all 
movable furniture in the school- 
room be equipped with 


DARNELL 


(fe = 1: =) Noiseless 
U) 
— GLIDES 





gree to which chair may Darnell Noiseless Glides not 
be tilted while glide re- " bl hei 
maine flat on the floor. only enable you to move chairs 
The Rubber Cushion ab- and light furniture smoothly 
sorbs all noise, and — 1 and noiselessly, but give you 
a oe or maximum protection of floors 
as well. 
Write for FREE Sample Set 
DARNELL CORPORATION, LTD. 

STATION B, BOX 2008-N; LONG BEACH, CALIF .. 32. CLINTON ST., DEPT. G, CHICAGO, ILL. 
WwW TS Sa Way 7 
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PWA Grants $126,755,474 
to Assist Schools 

Educational facilities of the nation 
will be increased greatly by PWA al- 
lotments, according to figures made 
public recently by Harold L. Ickes, 
secretary of the interior and public 
works administrator. 

Secretary Ickes said the increase 
would amount to $160,603,032 worth 
of construction and alterations in 
school, college, university and other 
educational institution buildings, ac- 
cording to the summary of allotments 
as of August 14. Of this figure, $126, 
755,474 was PWA al- 
lotments, the from 
local sources. 

Under the program, PWA allotted 
$115,798,438 for state, municipal and 
district school buildings. Construction 
resulting from these allotments will 
total $149,645,996, the balance coming 
from the local school bodies. In addi- 
tion, PWA advanced $10,957,036 as 
outright grants to federal educational 
institutions for buildings. 

Secretary Ickes said that allotments 
had been made for 965 school building 
projects. 


advanced as 
balance coming 





Brown University 
Discontinues Ph.B. Degree 

Brown University, said to be the 
first institution in the United States 
to award the Bachelor of Philosophy 
degree, it being introduced there in 
1850, has announced through Presi- 
dent Clarence A. Barbour that the 
degree wiil be discontinued for stu- 
dents entering in September or there- 
after. For students completing liberal 
arts courses, the degree of Bachelor 
of Arts only will be awarded. 

This actions means that neither 
Latin nor Greek will be required for 
admission to Brown or for graduation 
with an A.B. degree. Formerly a stu- 
dent could omit Latin or Greek only 
if he were a candidate for a Ph.B. 
degree. 

Under the new plan, the A.B. de- 
gree will be awarded either for the 
satisfactory completion of present A.B. 
admission and graduation require- 
ments, which include the study of 
Latin or Greek, or for the satisfactory 
completion of present Ph. B. admis- 
sion and graduation requirements, 


which do not include Latin or Greek. 
Students will be expected to choose 
one of the two programs and to keep 
within the present limits of the pro- 
gram chosen, according to President 
Barbour. 





U. of M. Finds Demand for 
Teachers Is Increasing 

The University of Missouri has been 
more successful so far this year in 
helping the students and the gradu- 
ates of the school of education find 
teaching positions than any time for 
the last three years, according to Dr. 
Walter Williams, president of the uni- 
versity. 

A university committee, known as 
the committee on recommendations 
and headed by R. L. Davidson, acting 
director of the university’s extension 
division, acts as a contact point be- 
tween teachers looking for positions 
and schools in the state looking for 
teachers. Through the efforts of this 
committee 140 teachers have been 
placed since the first of this year, as 
compared to 124 placed in positions 
during the corresponding period last 
year and to only 131 placed during 
the entire year of 1932. 

Not only has the number of teach- 
ers placed so far this year shown an 
increase but the salaries are more at- 
tractive, averaging about $200 a year 
higher for each individual placed 
than last year, it is said. 

The greatest demands this year have 
been for home economics teachers, ele- 
mentary school teachers, physical edu- 
cation teachers and coaches, and school 
administrators. 





Michigan Will Provide 
New Instructional Service 


Under the direction of Dr. Paul F. 
Voelker, state superintendent of public 
instruction, various steps are being 
taken to provide new instructional 
service in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools of Michigan. 

The department of public instruction 
includes a bureau of curriculum guid- 
ance, of which Dr. Kenneth L. Heaton 
is director. In cooperation with this 
bureau are functioning several “pro- 
duction committees” charged with the 
responsibility for curriculum studies. 


At the present time studies are being 
made in the field of individual guid- 
ance, the character outcomes of educa- 
tion, safety education, education in the 
dangers of alcohol and _ narcotics, 
school libraries, and there is a commit- 
tee preparing material to interest pu- 
pils in the conservation of natural 
resources. Each committee will attempt 
to do three things: to interest teachers 
in better methods of instruction, to 
encourage better preparation for 
teachers, and to provide helpful mate- 
rials for use in instruction. 

These various studies are coordi- 
nated in a committee on curriculum 
and guidance, functioning as a part 
of the Michigan Educational Planning 
Commission. 

Plans are being drafted for the stim- 
ulation of intelligent understanding of 
modern educational principles and 
practices among teachers and admin- 
istrators, and for a long-time pro- 
gram of curriculum research. The 
hope is to bring together the efforts 
of college faculty members and of pro- 
gressive teachers and school adminis- 
trators in a joint attack upon the many 
problems in the field of curriculum and 
method which are demanding immedi- 
ate attention. 





Special Course in Floor 
Maintenance Is Offered 


A correspondence course in floor 
maintenance engineering is being 
offered by Car-Na-Var College of Floor 
Engineering, which is sponsored by 
Continental Car-Na-Var Corporation, 
Brazil, Ind. 

The course consists of eleven lessons 
and a final general examination. It is 
offered to building superintendents, 
custodians or anyone directly respon- 
sible for the maintenance of large floor 
areas. The course is offered without 
cost or obligation, it is stated, and the 
college can enroll only a limited num- 
ber of students at one time. 

Each lesson covers some particular 
phase of floor construction, treatment 
or maintenance and is accompanied by 
a questionnaire covering the lesson. 
The student studies the lesson and an- 
swers the questionnaire, returning the 
latter to the school where it will be 
checked, corrected and graded. 

Upon successful completion of the 
course the student is awarded a di- 
ploma as a floor maintenance engineer. 
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Safe 


for the School Stage 


Makeshift equipment is doubly 
dangerous when installed on the 
school stage. It is dangerous to 
the pupils who must operate it 
and dangerous to those who per- 


form. 





, Take no chances wi stage 
Vallen manu- Pa o ance ith stage 


factures the equipment. Buy V allen time- 
Ball- 
Bearing type 
All-Steel 
Track guaran- 
teed for a life- 


time. 


onle proved, practical and safe equip- 


ment. The safety features of 
Vallen equipment make it the 
logical equipment to use. 

4 booklet describing these ex- 
factors will be 


clusive safety 








mailed on request. 


VALLEN, INC. 
Akron, Ohio 


VALLEN 


DARES TO GUARANTEE 











A Problem Solved 


by Experience 


The problem of flooring for your 
schools may seem like a sticker, 
but it’s really the easiest problem 
in the book. Follow the solution 


AMERICAN 
SCHOOLS 


worked out by the Minneapolis | 


School Board; select ROBBINS 
Hard Maple and pass the strictest 


eA SCHOOL 
bath towel that 
costs you only 95c¢ per dozen per year 








i$ IGURE towel costs in service, not initial price. The 


SUPER-GYM by actual test and experience lasts from 5 to 
7 years. It costs you less than any other towel for this 


reason. 

Heavy, absorbent, soft (20x40, a full half pound), it is 
made of double-ply yarns with stout woven tape selvages 
and woven tape between each rib of terry. A school towel 

in every sense of the word. Write 
THE NAME OF 
YOUR SCHOOL 


The name of your school 
can be woven into the 
SUPER-GYM. The towel 
will withstand severe 
abuse and hundreds of 


today for a sample. 


GEO. McARTHUR & SONS 


washings. You will get Baraboo Towel Mill 
real service not possible Manufacturers 
with any other towel. BARABOO WISCONSIN 




















Folwell School 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Architect, E. H. EN- 
Ger, School Board = swer time after time. 
Architect. 

Contractors, Pike & Write us today for complete informa- 
Cook, Minneapolis. 


examination with a perfect mark. 
That greatest teacher, Experience, 


has conclusively proved the an- | 


tion about ROBBINS Hard 
Maple Flooring for schools. 


Robbins Flooring Co. 
RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 











HYGIEIA DUSTLESS 


The BLACKBOARDS BEST FRIEND 


YOUR MAXIMUM MONEY'S WORTH IN BOTH 
| HYGIEIA AND DOVERCLIFF DUSTLESS 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY, OHIO 





200 FIFTH AVE.,;NEW YORK 
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The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


THE NEWS OF THE MUONS 





1934 Book Week Will 
Be Observed Nov. || to 17 


“Ride the Book Trail to Knowledge 
and Adventure” is the slogan which 
will be used on the 1934 Book Week 
poster and will serve as the theme of 
book displays and school projects from 
November 11 to 17. This year will 
mark the sixteenth national observ- 
ance of Book Week. 

A striking new poster in color is 
now ready for distribution, with a 
leaflet of suggestions for school ob- 
servance. A fee of twenty-five cents 
should accompany teachers’ requests 
for the 1934 poster and booklet. The 
National Association of Book Publish- 
ers, 347 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
is handling the distribution of the 
materials. 





Construction Council 
Will Meet in October 


The 1934 meeting of the National 
Council on Schoolhouse Construction 
will be held at Washington, D. C., on 
October 8 to 11, inclusive, according 
to a recent announcement. 





High Schools Will 
Mark 300th Anniversary 


Mobilization is under way through- 
out the United States for the big 
parade of secondary schools in recog- 
nition of their 300th anniversary in 
1934-35. Schools and civic organiza- 
tions are collaborating on ceremonies, 
orations, pageants, exhibitions, pa- 
rades and other enterprises. 

Meanwhile the committee for the 
national celebration, representing the 
Department of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals of the National Education As- 
sociation, is busily planning radio 
programs, a memorial postage stamp, 
ceremonies for national conventions, 
government proclamations, organiza- 
tion of a national high school band 
and orchestra, a national high school 
fair, a memorial moton picture, and 
the 300th anniversary issue of Scho- 
lastic, national high school weekly, to 
be issued next February, depicting the 


finest achievements of secondary 
schools. 
The committee has formulated a 


set of objectives for the celebration. 


These are: (1) to present to the pub- 
lic the aims and works of secondary 
education; (2) to emphasize the neces- 
sity of public secondary education to 
a free democracy; (3) to acquaint the 
public with advanced developments in 
secondary instruction; (4) to improve 
the chances for every boy and girl to 
benefit from the full potentialities of 
the secondary schools. 





University of Chicago 
Extends "New Plan" 


Extension of the new plan of the 
University of Chicago to permit stu- 
dents not candidates for a degree to 
become students-at-large was an- 
nounced recently by President Robert 
Maynard Hutchins, following approval 
of the policy by the university senate. 

The University of Chicago becomes 
the first major American institution 
of higher education to admit any stu- 
dent who can demonstrate ability to 
profit by university opportunities to 
do so without having to meet require- 
ments for a degree or otherwise becom- 
ing entangled in academic red tape. 
The Chicago plan will greatly extend 
existing facilities for adult education 
and its influence in this field is ex- 
pected to be far reaching. 

Under the new plan, the qualifica- 
tions for admission to the university 
have been broadened so that the old 


Coming 


New York State Council of 
Village Superintendents, New 


Sept. 24-26- 
City and 
York City. 

Oct. 5-6—Colorado Education 
Durango. 

Oct. 8-11—National Council on Schoolhouse 
Construction, Washington, D. C 

Oct. 10-11—Education 
burg, Pa. 

Oct. 15-16—Washington Education Associ- 
ation, Spokane and Walla Walla. 

Oct. 18-19—Indiana State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Indianapolis. 

Oct. 18-19—Washington Education Associa- 
tion, Wenatchee and Yakima. 

Oct. 22-23—Washington Education Associ- 
ation, Centralia and Longview. 


Oct. 24-27 


Association, 


Congress, Harris- 


Nebraska State Teachers Asso- 


ciation district meetings: Dist. 1, Lin- 
coln; Dist. 2. Omaha; Dist. 3, Norfolk; 
Dist. 4, North Platte; Dist. 5, McCook; 


Dist. 6, Chadron. 

Oct. 25-26—Washington Education Associ- 
ation, Bellingham, Seattle and Tacoma. 

Oct. 25-27—West Virginia State Educa- 
tion Association, Parkersburg. 

Oct. 25-27—Utah Education Association, 
Salt Lake City. 


requirement of a certain number of 
high school units no longer controls, 
particularly in cases of students who 
can demonstrate training or experience 
that gives promise of satisfactory col- 
lege work. In the last three years, stu- 
dents who have not completed high 
school, but whose records demonstrate 
ability and fitness for advanced work, 
have been admitted and several can- 
didates for higher degrees have been 
admitted despite a lack of formal en- 
trance requirements. The success of 
this experiment led to the adoption of 
the students-at-large plan. 

The university’s latest departure 
from traditional academic paths fol- 
lows as a logical development of the 
new plan, Dean of Faculties Emery T. 
Filbey said. Under the Chicago plan, 
a student no longer graduates when 
he has passed a specified number of 
courses, but when he has demonstrated 
achievement by passing examinations, 
for which he may prepare by attending 
class or through study on his own ini- 
tiative. 

The students-at-large will have even 
greater freedom to follow their intel- 
lectual interests, but the university 
educators believe that any individual 
sufficiently interested in obtaining an 
education to study in this classification 
will make exceptional use of the oppor- 
tunities. It will be possible for stu- 
dents desiring to do so to become can- 
didates for any particular degree 
by taking the general examinations. 


Meetings 


Oct. 26-27—Maryland State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Baltimore. 

Nov. 1-3—Kansas State Teachers Associa- 
tion, Kansas City, Topeka, Salina, Hays, 
Dodge City, Hutchinson, and Chanute. 

Nov. 1-3—Wisconsin Teachers Association, 
Milwaukee. 

Nov. 1-3—Minnesota Education Association, 
Minneapolis. 

Nov. 8-10—Arizona Teachers 
Phoenix. 

Nov. 8-10—Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation, Kansas City. 

Nov. 8-10—Colorado Education Association, 
Denver, Pueblo and Grand Junction. 

Nov. 25-28—South Dakota Education As- 
sociation, Huron. 

Nov. 27-30—Virginia Education Associa- 
tion, Richmond. } 

Nov. 29-Dec. 1—Texas State Teachers As- | 
sociation, Galveston. 

Dec. 5-8—American Vocational Association, 
Pittsburgh. 

Dec. 19-21—New York State Association of 
District Superintendents, New York City. 

Dec. 26-28—Pennsylvania State Education 
Association, Harrisburg. 


Association, 
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JEREMIAH E. BURK HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, BOSTON, MASS. 


SOMETHING NEW! 


This latest addition to Boston’s School System is outstanding 
in its modern trend and advanced equipment. 

The science laboratories are equipped with the new 
Holtzer-Cabot CORDLESS ELECTRICAL DISTRIBUTER 
PANELS, furnished with special large meters, capable of 
being connected into any experimental table circuit and 
visible to the entire class. With the Holtzer-Cabot CORD- 
LESS PANEL all voltage and current distribution is accom- 
plished by switches and non-removable sliding transfer 
plugs—all cords are eliminated. It is impossible to get 
wrong connections or reverse polarity. Full particulars sent 


upon request. 


THE HOLTZER-CABOT ELECTRIC CO. 
BOSTON 
Offices in All Principal Cities 
Pioneer Manufacturers of SCHOOL SIGNALING SYSTEMS 














FINNELL 


PRODUCTS and MACHINES 


for Floor Maintenance 


arz based on a third of a century's experience solving the particular prob- 
lems of schools . . . are dependable in quality and economical in price . . . 
are therefore specified and endorsed by some of the leading school systems 
of the country. For information address FINNELL SYSTEM, Inc., 209 
East Street, Elkhart, Indiana. 
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@ PAGE FENCE is more than a product. 
It is a service. Located throughout the 
United States are eighty-two Page Service 
Plants. They distribute and erect Page 
Chain Link and Wrought Iron Fence. To 
see that you get the proper fence, properly 
erected and responsibly guaranteed, write 
to Association headquarters or any one 
of the District Offices shown below for 
name of Page Service Plant nearest you. 


PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION 


Bridgeport, Connecticut 


District offices in NEW YORK, PITTSBURGH R 
ATLANTA, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO 


America’s first wire fence—since 1883 Cove 
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IN THE EDUCATIONAL F732 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 





Middle Western States 


P. D. CANNAVAN, superintendent of 
schools at Bettsville, Ohio, has been 
appointed superintendent at Metamora, 
Ohio. J.. ELLIS DURRETT is the new 
superintendent at Bettsville. 


ELIZABETH HALL, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools in charge of ele- 


mentary grades, Minneapolis, has 
resigned. Miss Hall has been asso- 
ciated with the Minneapolis school 


system for twenty-five years. 


MERVIN HOSTETLER, formerly prin- 
cipal of the high school at Monmouth, 
Ill., has been appointed superintend- 
ent of the consolidated school at Mid- 
dlebury, Ind. 


C. C. ROBERTSON, Metamora, Ohio, 
has been elected superintendent of 
schools at Continental, Ohio, succeed- 
ing C. D. VERMILYA, who has been 
appointed superintendent of schools in 
Putnam County, Ohio. 


ROBERT ROOSE has been elected su- 
perintendent of schools at Mineral 
City, Ohie, where he succeeds J. C. 
WILSON. 


R. L. HUwuNtT, superintendent of 
schools at Madison, S. D., received his 
Ph.D. degree from Colorado Teachers’ 
College in August. He also won first 
prize and $50 in a contest conducted 
by State Teachers Magazines, Inc., on 
the subject “Making Character Edu- 
cation More Effective.” 


GEORGE MCDOWELL, formerly super- 
intendent of schools in Jackson County, 
Ohio, has been appointed head of the 
schools in Pickaway County, Ohio. 


JAY DYKHOUSE, principal of the 
high school at Charlotte, Mich., has 
been appointed superintendent of the 
school. 


WALTER G. FINDLEY, who in June 
accepted the post as superintendent of 
schools at Belle Center, Ohio, has re- 
signed and JAMES D. CARSON, New 
Dover, Ohio, has been elected to fill 
the vacancy. 


EUGENE ALLEN GILMORE has been 
elected president of the University of 
lowa. 


MARVIN L. WILLIAMS has _ been 
elected superintendent of schools, 
Miami County, Ohio, with headquar- 
ters at Troy, Ohio. 





HARRY E. SMITH, superintendent of 
schools at South Milwaukee, Wis., has 
been named superintendent of the 
school system at Sheboygan, Wis. 


EDWIN L. MILLER, assistant superin- 
tendent of schools, Detroit, died re- 
cently at the age of sixty-six, following 
a long illness. Mr. Miller was a former 
president of the National Council of 
English Teachers, the Michigan State 
Federation of Teachers Clubs and the 
Michigan State Teachers Association. 


Western States 


B. W. JOHNSON, for the past eight 
years director of vocational education 
at the University of California at Los 
Angeles, has been appointed principal 
of Frank Wiggins Trade School, Los 
Angeles. He succeeds Howarp A. 
CAMPION, who was recently appointed 
assistant superintendent of schools at 
Los Angeles, in charge of vocational 
education. 


K. W. BERGAN, superintendent of 
schools at Cascade, Mont., for the last 
ten years, has been elected superin- 
tendent at Browning, Mont., to suc- 
ceed DOUGLAS GOLD, who has been ap- 
pointed superintendent at Butte, 
Mont. Mr. Bergan will be succeeded 
by ALEXANDER SEATON, formerly su- 
perintendent of the school system at 
Columbus, Mont. 


F. L. CARMICHAEL, professor of sta- 
tistics and director of business studies 
at the University of Denver, has re- 
ceived an appointment as statistical 
consultant with the Petroleum Admin- 
istrative Board, with headquarters in 
Washington, D. C. 


Southern States 


Pror. ARMON J. LAWRENCE, assist- 
ant professor of economics at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, has been chosen 
as editor of Modern Business Educa- 
tion, a quarterly publication spon- 
sored by the Southern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. 


HOSMER ROBERSON, formerly of Bir- 
mingham, Ala., has been appointed 
principal of the high school at Hunts- 
ville, Ala. 


A. L. Burks, principal of Senior 
High School, Shawnee, Okla, has been 
appointed superintendent of schools in 
that city, succeeding PERRY CAR- 
MICHAEL. 








MERLE PRUNTY, superintendent of 
schools at Tulsa, Okla., received his 
Ph.D. degree from Colorado Teachers’ 
College at the close of the summer 
session. 


Eastern States 


JAMES W. VosE, Ashburnham, Mass., 
has been appointed superintendent of 
schools at Marblehead, Mass. 


ALEXANDER WILLIAMS, principal of 
Catskill High School, Catskill, N. Y., 
died recently. 


HERFORD A. SMITH has been elected 
superintendent of School District No. 
3, Rensselaer County, New York, suc- 
ceeding the late G. EVERETT PATRIE. 


WARREN S. DARLING has been elected 
principal of the junior high school at 
Cummington, Mass. 


LAWRENCE R. WINCHELL has become 
supervising principal of the schools of 
Vineland and Landis Township, New 
Jersey. The post which he has vacated 
as supervising principal at Lincoln 
School, New Providence, N. J., has 
been filled by GEORGE W. WRIGHT who 
comes to New Providence from Far 
Hills, N. J., where he has been super- 
vising principal for the last eight 
years. 


EUGENE C. GIBNEY, director of ex- 
tension activities of the board of edu- 
cation, New York City, since 1919, 
died recently at the age of 52 years. 
Before becoming head of school exten- 
sion activities, Mr. Gibney served 
successively as teacher, acting princi- 
pal, assistant to the district superin- 
tendent in charge of vacation schools 
and assistant director of recreation 
centers. 


CARLYLE C. RING has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of schools at 
Littls Falls, N. Y., succeeding F. R. 
WEGNER, who goes to Roslyn, Long 
Island, N. Y. 


HowarD S. SPALDING, Montpelier, 
Vt., has been elected principal of the 
Senior High School, Lansdowne, Pa., 
succeeding S. N. EWAN, JR., who has 
been named superintendent of schools 
at Lansdowne. 


Dr. HENRY M. MAXSON, superin- 
tendent of schools in Plainfield, N. J., 
for thirty-five years, died recently at 
Long Lake, N. Y., at the age of eighty- 
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HE THOUGHT THEY NEEDED NEW FIXTURES 





UNTIL HE FOUND WHAT THESE CLEANSERS COULD DO 





IT'S THOSE TOILET ROOM FIXTURES AGAIN 
SIR, WE ROD THE LAVATORY DRAINS EVERY 
DAY, STILL THEY'RE CLOGGED, AND TOILETS 
ARE SO BADLY RUST-STAINED WE CANT 
GET THEM CLEAN 





PARDON ME, BUT HAVE YOU TRIED BINGO 
AND TOILET-SAN? THE BURNS SCHOOLS 
USE THEM REGULARLY AND THEY NEVER 

HAVE ANY vaawene f 














CONGRATULATIONS, THIS 
1S CERTAINLY A CHANGE 
"VE NEVER SEEN THE 

FIXTURES LOOK SO BRIGHT 


CONGRATULATE 8/NGO 
AND TOILET-SAN SiR, 
WE'VE BEEN USING 

THEM REGULARLY - 
























NO TROUBLE NOW TO) 
KEEP THE FIXTURES 


















Pn 
WELL,ORDER SOME |) /% 
AND LET'S TRY THEM 
WE'VE TRIED ABOUT 


EVERY THING ELSE 


AGAIN? I'M AFRAID WE NEEO 
NEW FIXTURES, BUT | DONT 
SEE HOW WE CAN AFFORD 


THEM 7 ce 
a> \ 






































When you intrust washroom fixtures to Toilet-San and 
Eingo, you always see them sparkling white and in 

~ working order. You know that the job of flushing away 
stains or keeping drains hustling is done with the 

——~ CLOGGED BRAINS = nallest outlay of money or labor. With Toilet-San 
and Bingo, you can show washrooms that are a credit 
to intelligent management. Write today for prices. 


The HUNTINGTON = LABORATORIES Inc. 


2 











LAY 


LESAN 


: a TOILET BOWL CLEANER 
pBINGE 
ite] lel y 
HUNTINGTON INDIANA 
TORONTO, ONT. 72-76 Duchess Sr. e 999 S Logan SR OENVER, COLO 


We also manufacture Liquid Toilet Soaps, Floor Soaps, Dress- 
ings, Deodorants, Insecticides, Waxes, Pemafoctents, and the 
gymnasium floor finish Seal-O-San. 











OUNDS— 


however small, 
may become infected. The prompt use of an 
effective antiseptic is an important preventive 
measure. 
MercurocHroME— 2% Solution, H. W. & D.— 
is a potent germicide and is non-irritating and 
non-toxic when used in wounds. It is used by 
physicians and in the leading hospitals. 
Literature and a sample bottle will be sent 
on request. 





Council on Pharmacy 
and Chemistry of the 
American Medical As- 
sociation. 


This seal denotes accept- 
ance of Mercurochrome 
for New and Nonofh- 
cial Remedies by the 


HYNSON, WESTCOTT & DUNNING, Incorporated 
Baltimore, Maryland, Dept. N. 





Please send me a Mercurochrome Applicator Bottle for 
personal use. 
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one. Doctor Maxson had also served 
as superintendent of schools at Paw- 
tucket, R. I., and North Attleboro and 
Attleboro, Mass. 


LILLIAN L. MARSH, Williamstown, 
Vt., will succeed MARY E. COFRAN as 
principal of Barstow Memorial High 
School, Chittenden, Vt. 


Dr. WILLIAM TAYLOR LYMAN, well 
known for his school affiliations in 
New York City, died recently at the 
age of seventy-four years, after an 
illness of several weeks. Doctor Ly- 
man was at one time principal of the 
Eastern District School of New York 
and for many years was dean of 
Brooklyn school principals. 


WILLIAM H. MCILHATTAN, formerly 
supervising principal at Somerset, Pa., 
has been appointed superintendent of 
schools at Greensburg, Pa. 


THEODORE P. SMITH has been ap- 
pointed principal of Sunbury High 
School, Sunbury, Pa. 


HoMER B. ASHLAND, formerly su- 
pervising principal at Williamstown, 


Vt., has been elected superintendent 
of Windham Southwest District, com- 
posed of the towns of Readsboro, Sears- 
burg, Somerset, Stamford, and Whit- 
ingham, Vt. Mr. Ashland will make 
his home in Readsboro. BENJAMIN 
P. HAMLIN, formerly superintendent 
of this district, is to enter business in 
Hyde Park. 


THOMAS W. MAHAN, formerly super- 
intendent of schools at Lenox, Mass., 
has been appointed superintendent at 
Leominster, Mass. 


HERBERT INGRAHAM has been elected 
principal of the high school at Skow- 
hegan, Me. 


ALBERT G. SNOw is the new princi- 
pal of the high school at Biddeford, 
Me. 


J. ELLIS BELL has been named prin- 
cipal of the high school at Clairton, 
Pa., succeeding WILLIAM H. Bryson. 


WILLARD E. ACKLEY has been elected 
supervising principal in the West- 
mont-Upper Yoder (Pa.) schools, suc- 
ceeding E. PRESTON SHARP, who has 


resigned to become director of rehabil- 
itation at Eastern Penitentiary, Phil- 
adelphia. 


CHARLES E. TURNER has been elected 
principal of Sheldon High School, Shel- 
don, Vt., succeeding D. E. ELDRED. 





Herbert N. Morse Dies 


Herbert N. Morse, assistant com- 
missioner in charge of business affairs 
of the New Jersey State Education 
Department, died recently in Wayne, 
Me. He had been associated with the 
state department for thirty-seven 
years, and was co-author of the New 
Jersey state system of cost accounting 
for public education. 

Mr. Morse was a charter member 
of the National Association of School 
Business Officials and was active in 
its programs for many years. Mr. 
Morse’s interest in finance procedures 
led to his membership on several na- 
tional committees. For the past 
three years Mr. Morse had been a 
member of the editorial consultant 
staff of The NATION’S SCHOOLS. 
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"WD THIS 1s on 


NEW LAUNDRY DEPARTMENT!” 


HIS FALL a lot of school officials will take a lot of pride in showing visitors 
through new departments. For more and more schools—north, south, east and 

are installing their own built-in laundries. Compact, smooth-functioning 
departments; easily installed, economical to operate. Keeping sanitation standards 
high; insuring plenty of clean, hygienic linens, uniforms and towels. It has been 
our privilege to help plan and install many of these fine laundries—in the biggest 
universities, in the smallest township and rural schools. A letter will bring a trained 


“American” engineer to your office and his services will not obligate you in any way. 


THE American LAUNDRY MACHINERY COMPANY + CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The New Econo-Rim China 
Saves 36% in Table Space 


This unusual space economy is made possible by a simple, 
yet radical, departure from conventional china design; 
namely, a smaller rim. Most of the total area of every 
piece of Econo-Rim is actual usable food space. 

As a result, trays are less crowded—easier to handle. 
Tables do not look cluttered and are, therefore, more 
pleasing in appearance. And the smaller over-all dimen- 
sions of the Econo-Rim actually make the portions look 
larger. 


Cuts Replacement Costs 


Like all Syracuse China, the Econo-Rim body is extremely 
dense and sturdy. Breakage is unusually low. And the pat- 
tern, being under a hard glaze, cannot fade or wear off. 

The Econo-Rim patterns, most of them of simple design, 
are very attractive. Against the famous warm Adobe body, 
they form an unusually interesting background for any food. 

See the Econo-Rim at your dealer's. Or write for free 
booklet. The Onondaga Pottery Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
New York Offices: 551 Fifth Ave. Chicago Offices: 58 
E. Washington St. 


SYRACUSE CHINA 


ECONO-RIM 


A PRODUCT OF ONONDAGA POTTERIES 
“Potters to the American People Since 1870" 
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LOCKER LOCKS 


Bring Your Locker System Up-to-date 


OR greater security and conven- 
ience, use YALE Locker Locks on 
your school lockers. They are made 


both for original equipment and re- 
placement on all makes and all types 
of lockers, old and new. YALE Locks 
are now protecting the student's per- 
sonal property in many of the country's 
largest and finest schools. 


YALE COMBINATION LOCKER LOCKS—built-in type, with or 


without emergency key. 


YALE LOCKER LOCKS—Pin tumbler or grooved keys. 
YALE COMBINATION PADLOCKS—with or without emergency key. 
YALE PADLOCKS—Master-keyed in groups. 


Write us your requirements and let us send you an estimate. 


THE YALE & TOWNE MFG. CO. 


Stamford, Connecticut, U. S. A. 








LWALTO 


where old-fashioned hospitality meets every mod- 
ern convenience and service. Close to offices, 
shops, theatres and historic treasures. Dine on the 
delightful Roof Garden ... or the popular Walton 
Gardens— Philadelphia's only sidewalk cafe. 






350 Rooms with Bath 
Garage Facilities 
Rates begin ot $2.50 


CHARLES DUFFY 
Manager 


ur PHILA 








Settler. { A 


For Old 
Schools or 
New, Large 


or Small... 


Accurate Temperature 


and Greatest Economy 


with the 



























THE MODUSTAT 


MODUTROL SYSTEM 


THE Minneapolis-Honeywell 

Modutrol System, with the 
Modustat automatic orifice sys- 
tem of individual room temper- 
ature control and electrical 
modulation of recirculating air 
systems, completely meets all the 
varied and exacting problems of 
providing correct and accurate 
temperature control. Installation, 


as well as operating costs are 
equally low in old or new, 
large or small Schools. There 
is a Minneapolis - Honeywell 
engineer in your city, or near it, 
who can show you the advan- 
tages of the Modustat System. 
Minneapolis - Honeywell Regu- 
lator Co., 2820 Fourth Avenue 
South, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


MINNEAPOLIS - HONEYWELL 


Control Systems 
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are here AGAIN! | 


4,000,000 children (approximately) will enter school 
for the first time this fall. A new group of interested 
and insistent parents will place the responsibility for 
their children’s safety squarely on your shoulders. 

At first, this invading force of youthful energy and 
enthusiasm may seem but a replacement of the some- 
what disciplined army which left school last spring. But 
conditions are changing. Month by month the number 
of motor vehicles becomes larger, year by year the speed 
of traffic becomes faster. Consequently, the dangers to 
school children are becoming constantly greater. Your 
new pupils will have to be guarded more carefully. 

Cyclone Fence has saved thousands of lives. It will 
materially reduce the possibility of traffic accidents when 
erected on your property. It is a positive barrier separat- 
ing children from danger. Carefully placed gates afford 
orderly exit and entrance. The cost when computed in 
terms of accident prevention is negligible. An accurate 
estimate covering the complete cost, and erection, if 
you desire, of a genuine Cyclone Fence will be furnished 
on request; there will be no obligation to you. Write for 
catalog: Address Dept. N. S. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: WAUKEGAN,ILLINOIS 
Branches in Principal Cities 





SUBSIDIARY OF unre fi) STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


Pacific Coast Division 
Standard Fence Company, General Offices: Oakland, California 


Cyclone is not a “‘type’’ of fence but fence made 


exclusively by Cyclone Fence Company and ident:- 
fied by this trademark. 


Cyclone ence 


REG. US. PAT OFF. 





The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


READER OPINION 





After Fifty Years 


Editor, The NATION’sS SCHOOLS: 


Boards of education are selected by the people to repre- 
sent them and, in my opinion, they do represent the people 
better than one man or a committee appointed by a gov- 
ernor or a president could represent them. Boards are 
more familiar with the needs of the school district than any 
one man could become. They represent local interests. 
Partisan politics do not enter into their proceedings and 
do not sway their judgments. At least that has been my 
experience through more than fifty years of public school 
work.—William V. Casey, Superintendent of Schools, 
Boulder, Colo. 


Practical, Living Forces 


Editor, The NATION’S SCHOOLS: 


I want earnestly to thank you, and congratulate you on 
the May issue. The contents are practical, living forces, 
and valuable to any schoolman!—Glen I. McCarty, Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


The Community in Miniature 


Editor, The NATION’S SCHOOLS: 


The board of education constitutes the superintendent’s 
community in miniature. Let us assume that the superin- 
tendent has in mind a new departure that will cost money. 
It will clash with certain community prejudices and tradi- 
tions. Vested interests may approve or disapprove. Action 
contemplated by the superintendent may be logical accord- 
ing to every criterion known to the educator. If entered 
into hastily it may be a dismal failure because of misunder- 
standings on the part of the community. How is the super- 
intendent to know in advance whether to proceed with his 
new plan or to wait until a more favorable opportunity 
presents itself? 

The school board is valuable and essential in the process. 
The superintendent studies his project from all angles and 
presents it for the consideration of his board. The typical 
school board is a fair cross section of the community. Ob- 
stacles that the superintendent has not considered will be 
mentioned by individual members of his board. The board 
may even suggest acceptable modifications that will tend 
to ensure approval by the public. The superintendent will 
be saved from the ignominy of beating his head against a 
stone wali. If the project is worth while the board mem- 
bers will recognize its value and it will undergo modification 
to an extent that will make it, in the minds of the members 
of the board, acceptable to the community. 

The project, having been fuliy discussed by the board 
members and having received their favorable action, now 
becomes their own project. They have had a share in its 
formulation and they are now in a position to promote 
it with the community. They know its strength and its 
weaknesses. It has a greater chance of succeeding as the 
result of this process than it would have if it were the work 
of one man with imperfect means at his disposal for pro- 
moting it. 

School boards are not perfect. Neither are school super- 
intendents. The superintendent cannot successfully pursue 
his course without his community in miniature.—H. H. 
Kirk, Superintendent of Schools, Faribault, Minn. 
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Group study desk work with “‘American’’ Universal desks in table 
formation. Grand Rapids, Michigan, public school 





A classroom illustration sent 
in by a teacher. A pathetic 
example of bad sizing, una- 
voidable bad posture and 
dangerous eyestrain. 


Group study desk work with old type chair 
desks in midwestern school. An example of 
unavoidable bad posture and eyestrain 





Classroom work with “American” Hender- 

son-Universal Sightsaving desks, Horace Mann 

School, Columbia University, New York City. 
FREE Classroom Posture Poster and Seating Booklets 


We will mail free to school officials and teachers, a classroom posture poster in colors, which 


encourages children to sit erect. It contains no advertising. With it, too, we will mail 


interesting posture booklets. (Not suitable for teaching or study use.) Address Dept. NS10. 


American Seating Compan 


Makers of Dependable Seating for Schools, 
Churches and Public Auditoriums 
General Offices: GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Branches in all Principal Cities and Accredit*d 
Jistributors in all Trade Areas 
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Subdue that noise with Sound- 
Absorbing Acousti-CELOTEX 


HE new school year isunder 

way. Pupils crowd noisy 
corridors on their way to busy 
class rooms. Teachers take up 
their tasks once more. 


A school can be, and too often 
is, a noisy, nerve-racking place. 
Discipline alone will not as- 
sure the quiet so necessary for 
concentration on work to be 
done. 


Hundreds of schools through- 
out the land are using Acousti- 
Celotex with satisfaction to 
both faculty and student body. 


Decorative Acousti - Celotex 
tiles are applied to new or 
existing walls and ceilings and 
absorb noise to a remarkable 
degree. As a matter of scien- 
tific, tested fact, Type Triple B 
Acousti-Celotex, for example, 
has a noise reduction coefhi- 
cient of 80%. 


The most important point, 
however, is the permanency of 





this high absorptivity. Paint- 
ing the walls and ceilings will 
in no way diminish efficiency. 
It continues as long as the 
building endures. 


This permanency is made pos- 
sible by 441 perforations per 
square foot—a patented meth- 
iets provide positive 
access for sound waves to the 
inner absorbent material. 


Acousti-Celotex Contracting 
Engineers devote special at- 
tention to school work and 
can install the material quickly 
without disturbing routine. 
Paint, stencil or otherwise 
decorate as and when desired. 
Clean with brush or vacuum. 
When painted with a wash- 
able paint, it may be cleaned 
by washing. 

Ask the Acousti-Celotex con- 
tracting engineer in your city 
about the new Type A half- 
inch material for large areas; 
also about new low prices. 


Acousti-Celotex Type BB on the ceiling is responsible for correct acoustical 
conditions in the music room of Oliver Hazard Perry Junior High School, 
Providence, R. I. Architect, Architectural Department, City of Providence. 


Carn?aece 


COUSTI- 


PERMANENT 


ELOTEX 


& 6 PATENT OFrice 














The Celotex Company 
919 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 


NS 9-34 


ng 


Please send me [_] the name of the Acousti-Celotex contracting engineer in 
my city, [_] estimates, [_] technical data. 


Name pe IES 
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ee PA _State_ 
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ae eachers, Principals and 


Superintendents in all school systems using 


THE BARROWS-PARKER 
GEOGRAPHIES 


will be glad to know of the publication, in September, of the 
TEACHERS BOOK to be used with EUROPE AND ASIA. 

As in the Teachers Books to be used with JOURNEYS 
IN DISTANT LANDS and UNITED STATES AND CANADA, this 
new Teachers Book gives in detail the teaching procedures for the 
first unit and general teaching suggestions for the remaining units. In 
addition, the Teachers Book to be used with EUROPE AND ASIA 
contains answers for all the questions in the text, including those 
found in the summary exercises, together with illustrations of the 
work-region maps and any others to be made by the students. 

The Teachers Book to be used with SOUTHERN LANDS 
will be published later in the fall. 


If your schools are not equipped with BARROWS- 
PARKER texts, we shall be pleased to furnish you with complete 
information concerning the series. Address your inquiry to our 
nearest office. 


= Thich me etsaty 


Silver’ Burdett ‘@: 
New York Newark Boston (SS 5 * - 1935 


Chicago San Francisco 
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The new Merriam-Webster, 
now ready, is the most impor- 


al equipment in 25 years. 


Easy to use and its encyclope- 


topics makes it indispensable 
to all. 


WEBSTER’S 
NEW INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY second Edition 


The work of outstanding authorities. 600,000 entries. Magnifi- 
cent plates in color and half tone. Thousands of new words. 
12,000 terms illustrated. Thousands of encyclopedic articles. 
35,000 geographical entries. 13,000 biographical entries. 
3,300 pages. 

Write for free illustrated booklet with specimen pages. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 





tant contribution to education- 


dic treatment of thousands of 





The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


THE BOOK SA See 





KEEPING A SOUND MIND. By John J. B. Morgan. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1934. Pp. 440. $2. 


This college text in mental hygiene is so sensibly written 
that it may also be recommended for professional libraries 
on the public school level. It is a good aid for personnel 
management. 


THE CONSTITUTION. By Frank A. Magruder and Guy 
S. Claire. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 1933. Pp. 395. $2.50. 


Here is an interpretation of the Constitution of the 
United States in the year 1933. It is a most valuable 
reference book for secondary school libraries. 


THE DISCOVERY OF THE ELEMENTS. By Mary EI- 
vira Weeks. Revised edition. Easton, Pa.: Mack 
Printing Company, 1934. Pp. 363. 


This compilation of reprints from the Journal of Chemi- 
cal Education is interestingly written and contains a profu- 
sion of illustrations. It is invaluable for secondary school 
reference libraries. 


AMERICAN SOCIAL PROBLEMS. By Walter Green- 
wood Beach and Edward Everett Waiker. Stanford 
University: Stanford University Press, 1934. Pp. 391. 


This well written survey of social problems characteristic 
of current American life should be of interest to secondary 
education as basic text or collateral text in the social studies. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN SUPERVISORY PRO- 
GRAMS. Seventh Yearbook, Department of Supervi- 
sors and Directors of Instruction, National Education 
Association. New York: Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 1934. Pp. 194. 


This unusually fine piece of work in the field of yearbooks 
is the best analysis yet prepared of the supervision activity. 
It should be of real importance as a textbook and in 
orienting in-service problems. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY ATLAS. Edited by James H. 
Breasted, Carl F. Huth and Samuel B. Harding. Re- 
vised edition. Chicago: Denoyer-Geppert Company, 


1929. Pp. 48. 


Here is an individual student’s descriptive atlas contain- 
ing twenty-eight maps in colors. It is an invaluable aid in 
teaching ancient, medieval or modern European history. 


AMERICAN COUNTY GOVERNMENT. By Arthur W. 
Bromage. New York: Sears Publishing Co., 1933. Pp. 
306. $3. 


A rational specialist in this phase of political science 
shows clearly in this timely book the tremendous cost, much 
of which is wasted, of operating 200,000 local governmental 
units. He describes the present condition of county govern- 
ment and suggests means for modernizing it. This publica- 
tion is invaluable to school administrators and teachers as 
well. It indicates one means whereby essential functions 
could be easily served by present state organizations if 
reorganization were effected. 
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Stage 
®Equipment 


Velour Curtains - Draperies « 
Scenery and Rigging « Equip- 
ment of the Highest Quality 
« Service and Installation by 


Experienced Personnel + Write 





TWIN CITY 


SCENIC COMPANY) 








Write 


for Details Ss afety Ladder 


(Patented) 


1126 CHIMES BUILDING, SYRACUSE, N. Y. | 
2819 NICOLLET AVENUE, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN | 
25HENRY STREET, DETROIT, MICHIGAN | 


USED IN 
SCHOOLS 


Everywhere! 


Fok faster and better work, use Dayton Safety 

Ladders in your schools. Stand without 
wabbling or tipping, permit workmen to use 
both hands. Straight back allows close work 
in corners and against walls. Made of durable 


airplane spruce in sizes 3 to 16 feet. 


THE DAYTON SAFETY LADDER CO. 


121-123 West Third Street Cincinnati, Ohio 


Stock carried on Pacific Coast by E. D. Bullard Co., | 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, and by 160 other 
distributors from coast to coast. Made and distrib- 
uted in Canada by Percy Hermant, Ltd., Toronto. 
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The New DeVry 


Theatre Sound Projector 


FOR THE LARGEST SCHOOL AND 
THEATRE AUDITORIUMS 





MUST MAKE 
WAY FOR 
THE NEW 





: INC 
Se Il Center St. Chicago 


BON cat 











= 
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SCHOOLS prefer THE DEXTER 


True QUALITY has no substitute. The Dexter 
costs more than some Pencil Sharpeners BUT IT 


IS WORTH MORE. 


The finest materials and scrupulous exactitude 
are used in making it. Whether you buy this or 
some other of the APSCO Models you certainly 
should familiarize yourself with this very excep- 
tional Sharpener. 


Ask Your Supply House for a Demonstration 


AUTOMATIC PENCIL SHARPENER CO. 
Chicago Illinois 














SpotTLic HTS 


and other 


STAGE LAMPS 


Ws ATEVER may be your requirements . . 
we can supply your needs from our com- 
plete and varied line of theatrical lighting 
specialties — including spotlights 
in all conceivable types and sizes, 
both arc and incandescent; flood- 
lights, footlights, border- 
lights, strip lights, dim- 
mers, and other forms of 
stage lighting equipment 
. also supplies of all 
kinds, color gelatines, 
color wheels, carbons, 
Stage cable, connectors, 
plugging boxes, etc. 


CATALOG 


A complete showing and 





description of our products 





appears in our Catalog “‘B.” 
Write for a copy—you will find 
it useful for reference. 


KLIEGL BROS 


UNIVERSAL ELECTRIC STAGE LIGHTING CO., Inc. 
321 West 50th Street - NewYork, N.Y. 











Stimulate Real Thinking in 


GEOGRAPHY 


Vitalize it 

with good 

Map and 
Globe 


equ ipment 


Listless Inattention Animated Interest 


Real thinking in geography can be accomplished 
only by making it possible for pupils to think in 
terms of human relationships. Teachers accom- 
plish this more readily . . . stimulate and hold 
pupil interest . . . by using the Duo-Graphic Polit- 
ical-Physical Globe and the Semi-Contour Polit- 
ical-Physical Maps. In terms of educational 
value received, it is economy to purchase this 
closely related equipment. 


% FREE “‘“‘Geography Teaching Aids”’ 


A booklet of classroom suggestions and infor- 
mation on practical geography materials. State your 
proposition when writing. Address Dept. MG 921 


WERER COSTELLO CO. 


PLLLIshees - - CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILL. 


The NATION’S SCHOOLS 


HUMAN VALUES IN MUSIC EDUCATION. By James 
L. Mursell. New York: Silver, Burdett and Company, 
1934. Pp. 388. $2.40. 


This text for music teachers is also decidedly worth- 
while reading for principals and teachers in general. It 
should form a part of the professional library of every 
school. 


HOUSING COLLEGE STUDENTS. Edited by Kathryn 
McHale and Frances V. Speek. Washington: American 
Association of University Women, 1934. Pp. 96. 


A collection of papers on the problem of housing uni- 
versity students, presented at the May, 1933, conference at 
Minneapolis, has been supplemented with additional mate- 
rial on housing plans now in effect and a carefully selected 
bibliography. The book is of primary interest to colleges 
and boarding schools. 


NEW PATTERNS IN SEX TEACHING. By Frances 
Bruce Strain. New York: D. Appleton-Century Com- 
pany, 1934. Pp. 242. $2. 


Designed for parents and professional workers, this vol- 
ume is a sensible treatment of a highly colored and emo- 
tional subject. It presents a series of questions that young 
children constantly ask about sex, and answers them. It is 
valuable in parent education and adult study groups. 


CHILD GUIDANCE CLINICS. By George S. Stevenson, 
M.D., and Geddes Smith. New York: The Common- 
wealth Fund, 1934. Pp. 168. $1.50. 

Here is a scholarly presentation of the rise of the child 
guidance clinic during the last twenty-five years, together 
with an analysis of this type of clinic as it exists today. 


THE OUTLOOK IN EDUCATION. By I. L. Kandel. Uni- 
versity of London Institute of Education. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1933. Pp. 18. Paper cover. 
$0.45. 


This is a printing of one of the Joseph Payne Lectures 
delivered in the institute by Prof. I. L. Kandel. It is worth 
reading. 


MOLDERS OF THE AMERICAN MIND. By Norman 
Woelfel. New York: Columbia University Press, 1933. 
Pp. 304. $3. 


An attempt has been made at critical analysis of seven- 
teen American educators. The book represents a highly 
desirable trend in the development of a critical attitude in 
the field of education. Evidences of hero worship are un- 
doubtedly present but upon the whole the effort is to be 
applauded regardless of agreement with conclusions. 


T.N.T. (THESE NATIONAL TAXEATERS). By T. 
Swann Harding. New York: Ray Long and Richard 
R. Smith, Inc., 1934. Pp. 381. $2.25. 


Here is an excellent supplement to ordinary material in 
the field of public relations. Mr. Harding has done a nice 
piece of work in deflating the “crusade” of the large busi- 
ness interests to show the inefficiency of government. He 
demonstrates that the taxpayer receives more service here 
and abroad from governmental services cooperatively or- 
ganized and carried on than from similar activity in busi- 
ness. The chapter on “The Myth of Inefficiency” is alone 
worth the price of the book to any school man. This is 
excellent material for parent-teacher groups. 





